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FLORIDA BIRDS. 
THE CRANE.—Grus Canadensis. 

Tus is the most stately bird inhabiting the 
United States; with head erect he stands 
fully five feet. Ona still evening I have heard 
his deep guttural notes (in the woods) for 
three miles: he is armed more formidably than 
the eagle, and may be roused to all his fierce- 
ness, Yet the crane, when taken young and 
petted, becomes peaceable and quiet; flashes 
of the old spirit, however, that is lying dor- 
mant in him, will, if you have not studied his 
disposition, oceasionally break forth. A child 
lives in instinctive dread of him, and I have 
seen some grown persons flinch from the bold 
step with which he will approach, to peck at a 
metal button, or other glistening enormity 
about your person that has captivated his fancy. 

A pet erane I had in Florida, was equally 
useful in keeping off children and cockroaches; 
he frightened the one, and devoured the other. 

He roamed at will over an enclosure of some 
four or five acres; airy 3g occasionally to 
creep over the steps with his long legs, but in 
his mild way would be chirping about the en- 
trance again for admittance towards evening ; 
he would walk up to his moss bed for the 
night, drop backward on his knees as all birds 
do, and thus being a foot and a half nearer 
the ground, he would let his body fall forward, 
thrust his bill foreshortened by a fold or two 
in his neck, under his wing, and go to sleep. 
The crows were this bird’s annoyance; accus- 
tomed to have the grove of live oaks which 
he was in, all to themselves, they faturally 
swooped downward in their flight, to have a 
nearer view of the lofty stranger; and such 
was the crane’s nature that nothing flying 
could come thus near to him without causing 
him to straighten to the full height of his per- 
son, and but that his wings were clipped, I 
can imagine what glorious satisfaction it would 
have been to impale a dozen of them of a 
bright afternoon. 

"Phe bill of the crane is not more useful to 
him than it is formidable to his enemies : he 
has been known to thrust it through the thigh 
of aman, and I knew a case where a wounded 
crane, when lying on the ground, pierced with 
it the fleshy part of the arm; it is about seven 
inches long, nearly straight, and pointed. With 
this he es his nest, plumes and feeds him- 
self, seizes every insect within reach,—and if 
you give him entrance to your room, over- 
turns every light movable piece of clothing 
or paper, in an active search after cockroaches, 
or any creeping singe that haunt such 

ever I my face down close to 
this bird and looked him straight in the eye, he 
would meet mine, but there would be no in- 
terchange of friendly feelings between us; he 
looked into them as if they were delicious 
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meddle with. 

Nature; for some wise purpose, has given the 
erane a voice louder than most birds of the 
woods. It is evident tones so deep and guttu- 
ral could not be formed in his larynx ; for his 
organs of voice there are but small and im- 


perfect, and he never uses them except when | 


young, and then only in a gentle chirp; be- 
sides it is too shallow and placed too near the 
exit of the air, to give those slow and long 
vibrations necessary for a deep bass tone. 
This tone is formed in his breast bone, four- 
teen inches from his larynx; his trachea or 
windpipe reaches the lower edge of this bone, 
and then runs round within it in a deep cireu- 
lar groove, scooped out of the bone, until it 
has made a complete curve. In fact the whole 
arrangement is as much like a small single 
eurved hunting horn, as anything to which it 
can be compared: it is the prototype of the 
horn. The air is propelled into it from the 
lungs of the bird exactly as a horn would be 
filled from the mouth of an individual; and if 
we place the fingers in the trumpet-shaped ex- 
tremity to modulate the notes, we only imi- 
tate the contraction and expansion of the 
glottis of the whooping crane. This astonish- 
ing anatomical arrangement I have never seen 
noticed except in a brief note, or some casual 
remark, that evidently showed the author had 
very vague ideas of what he was writing about; 
a single glance at this musical instrument 
evolves the doctrine of the adaptation of na- 
ture to work its own ends, more perfectly 
than a volume. 

It has been a momentous matter of dispute 
with the ornithologists whether there are two 
species of the crane family or only one repre- 
sentative of the class. I incline to there being 
but one heir to the honors. The bird I had 
was brown, born near Tampa Bay in Florida, 
and caught by an Indian when only a week 
or two old. A she one was brought in at the 
same time with him, and I tried in vain in 
looking at their plumage to distinguish them 
apart; the Indian, after hooting at my igno- 
rance, pointed out the slightest possible curve 
in the bill of the female, which he seemed to 
think any one but a white man would have 
noticed. 

These birds fly at an immense height; they 
wheel around in circles narrowing as they as- 
cend, and utter their loud whooping ery, until 
they are lost to the view. hen they are 
perfectly afloat on the atmosphere, their mo- 
tion is powerful and regular: they rise slowly 
and with difficulty, and as they go up the 
creaking of their quill feathers may be dis- 
tinetly heard. 

They are exceedingly wild, and can only be 
shot by stealing upon them; their flesh is 
course and dark, but such was the difficulty of 
procuring fresh meats in Florida, that the 
erane was considered quite a delicacy. 

It must be to this bird, or one of the same 
family, that Izaak Walton alludes when he 





says, “Some affirm that ang bait anointed 
with the marrow of the thigh bone of an hern, 
is a great temptation to any fish:” any one 


morsels that his instinct told him he must not | who has occasion to use the long ey] 
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indrical 
| bones of the crane will learn why. I have 
dissected the bird very carefully, and in break- 
ing the bones of the leg to ascertain the 
thickness of their walls I have been surprised 
to find the marrow of the most pungent and 
disgustingodor. The bird himself is remarka- 
bly cleanly in his habits, his long bill ena- 
bling him to keep his body free of vermin. 1 
always had a tub of water in the Hospital 
yard, for a pet crane which I kept for many 
months; he would step into it, and kneeling 
‘down until his body was covered with the 
| water, plume himself and ruffle his feathers, 
so that the water could reach his body. 


THE MOCKING BIRD. 


How shall I describe thee, most thoughtful 
of warblers! Shelley and Wilson have alone 
reached the fountain of thy inspiration, the 
first in the song to thy foreign friend, and 
listen to the song of the second:. “ The ease, 
\elegance, and rapidity of his movements; the 
janimation of his eye, and the intelligence he 
displays in listening and laying up lessons from 
‘almost every species of the feathered creation, 
|within his hearing, are really surprising, and 
|mark the peculiarity of his genius. To these 
qualities we may add, that of a voice full, 
\strong, and musical, and capuble of almost 
every modulation, from the clear, mellow tones 
of the wood thrush, to the savage scream of the 
bald eagle; in measure and accent he faith- 
fully follows his originals ; in force and sweet- 
ness of expression he greatly improves upon 
them. He sweeps round with enthusiastic ecs- 
tasy—he mounts or descends as his song swells 
or dies away; and as my friend Mr. Barton 
has beautifully expressed it, ‘he bounds aloft 
with the celerity of an arrow, as if to recover 
or recall his very soul, expired in the last ele- 
vated strain.’ ” 

But it is at night that the song of this bird 
is sweetest. In front of a rude and lonely hut, 
in which I lived for many months on the banks 
of the Santa Fe, was the lower part of the 
trunk of a large pine that had been cut down, 
lest in some windy hour it should demolish my 
dwelling, though it was a hundred feet off. On 
this firm eminence, every moon-lit night, this 
bird, with so blithe a spirit, took up his musi- 
cal throne; he would commence when the 
moon arose, and sing the night hours away, 
until early dawn; no cessation to tune his 
notes, no intermission, no flagging of his in- 
domitable spirit checked his harmony. I would 
awake towards reveille, but the first taps of 
the drum-beat had frightened him away, yet 
still unwilling to cease, his last notes were 
heard when on wing for the woods: and in 
the sultry nights of the South, when your rest 
is broken by the off-shoots of disease preying on 
your system, but to which Pia do not wholly 
succumb; by the sting and buzz of musqui- 
tues; the howling of wolves ; the hooting of 
owls, and the thousand and one annoyances 
that make night hideous in a southern wilder- 
ness; the impassioned song of this bird is 
heard victorious, like the sweet melody that is 
inwoven intoall the wails of life. How often 
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has that bird been my consolation when stretch- 
ed on an uneasy bed, and hay pillow! Often 
have I turned over to listen to him with both 
ears, that not a whisper of his notes should 
escape me, and then came to the conclusion 
that that last effort was too soul-inspiring for 
repetition, he had exhausted himself there, 
nature could go no further, his physical powers 
surely would flag after that, if his mental ones 
did not: bat no! he was apparently merely 
at the overture—he was elaborating and sug- 
gesting to you what was to come. But his 
time and measure were all his own, his song 
was a romance, his accents could not be writ- 
ten (unlike all other birds) ; his notes were as 
uncertain as an Aolian harp’s, his next might 
be grave, or gay, time only could tell. I have 
heard Rubini, with his head thrown far back, 
in a whispered falsetto note, when the house 
was still, sometimes approach the ¢imbre of this 
bird, but the effort was great—it lasted but for 
an instant: and I trembled for his arylenoids. 
I never had the like fears in the many hours I 
have listened to the solos uf this favorite; he 
always seemed to be singing that he might af- 
terwards have rest; his notes were rolled out 
in such lavish profusion that they seemed 
struggling which should first have utterance. 
ocking birds are found over all Florida in 

great numbers; I have observed, however, that 
they were always most abundant about the 
camp, or in the neighborhood of men. They 
seem to like an open place in the woods, or 
some — where they can see everything 
around them ; and generally sing, seated on the 
topmost twig of a tree, or on the upper splinter 
of some pine or cypress that has been broken 
by the winds or lightning. Here they will imi- 
tate every bird’s note that is going on within 
hearing, or that they have heard for the week 
ager, and I have often interrupted 
a merry fellow when in full glow in this posi- 
tion, with my imitation ; he would stop instant- 
ly, turn round the side of his head towards the 
ground, and listen; but whether in astonish- 
ment or admiration I cannot say; he never 
would follow me, however, having evidently 
determined that all my notes were shams. 

How the Indians inspire birds with so much 
faith, and thus so effectually tame them, I can- 
not determine. A mocking bird will hop about 
an Indian lodge, or fly among the neighboring 
trees or through the encampment, and yet 
alight on its mistress’s shoulder or hand at her 
call; not a feather in its wing cut, and igno- 
rant of that prison,a cage. It is the same 
with other birds; the crane, a wild distant 
bird, will skim over the ground, half flying 
half running, with the speed of a horse, after 
his master; there is some latent chord of con- 
geniality between the two. 

R. 8. H. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Reviews. 
Lectures on Shakspeare. By H. N. Hudson. 
New York: Baker & Scribner. 1848. 


WhHoever comes to the task of considerin 
Shakspeare, must bring thereto not the intel. 
lect merely ; not the anatomical acuteness of 
the perceptions, nor the analysis of the under- 
stanaing only, essential as these must be, but 
he must bring likewise the elements of fancy, 
imagination, and beauty ; the warmth of affec- 
tion glowing and kindling into passion. With- 
out these he will be left in the vestibule of the 
great temple of Shakspeare, beholding the 
pomp and magnificence within only from the 
portal, and the characters, vital individual 














as they are, will be but “men as trees 
walking.” 

Any clever writer of artistic ability can 
compose a play which shall preserve all the 
unities so often insisted upon—and accordingly 
the modern drama has labored itself into the 
production of works nearly faultless in this 
respect ; it has produced scenes and events, 
but not passions, which are separated from all 
surroundings, and set out from the rest of the 
world like the blocks of marble in the studio 
of the sculptor. This is no difficult task; the 
isolation leaves the dramatis persone so com- 
pletely in the hands of the artist, that he can 
see f them about and make them move and 
speak according to the attitudes in which he 
shall choose to place them. But this is not 
life, nor the true dramatic action; it is mecha- 
nism, somnambulism, but not the glowing in- 
dividualism of men and women, who nurse 
their solitary internal passions in the midst of 
crowds ; and the fact that they have these, 
springs from the fact that _ are part and 
parcel of the greater external life, the moving 
maze of humanity, by which they are jostled, 
invaded, and acted upon, and through which 
their own individualism has been developed 
and forced into legitimate action. 

We have denied above the existence of 
passion in the modern drama; we do this 
again. It is not passion acting in combina- 
tion, such as exists in real life—passion modi- 
fied, suspended—swayed from within and from 
without—sometimes wayward ; often inconsis- 
tent, always incoherent, till some tremendous 
power crystallizes it into form, at the ve 
moment of the final catastrophe fatal to itself 
and others. But the modern written passion 
has an intellectual malice prepense in it, like 
a being who dissects his own case up to the 
time in which he deals the coup de grace ; it is 
not a full being with counteracting faculties, 
but a being distorted by one passion, which 
produces not a man but a monster, moving 
about amongst men without their humanity ; 
we have intensity, but not harmony ; excita- 
bility, but not the depth which produces re- 
pose—a repose as terrible and majestic as the 
ee aan calm preceding the earthquake, at 
which even dumb creatures tremble. 


Now the scenes and occasions of Shakspeare 
are not of this character. His personages are 
not isolated from those about them, not crea- 
tures at his own disposal, subject to his whim 
or volition, but living, breathing men and 
women in a living, breathing world; with in- 
terests, perceptions, and circumstances, accor- 
dant with those about them, and only distin- 
guished from others by events in which others 
share, and by a more distinct individualism. 
They are not wonderful as a whole, but only 
by shades—we mean not to those about them ; 
and their finer essence is a reminiscent per- 
ception with us, just as in life, when a 
friend or a great man dies, we sum up his life 
and find that he was not of common clay. We 
feel the very stir of the periods he delineates ; 
the bustle of the streets, the winks and nudges 
of serving people, and all the little episodes of 
a household. It is this oneness of humanity, 
this harmony with life, which stamps the 
greatness of Shakspeare ; when, therefore, a 
writer comes before us, professing to have 
looked into what is apparently so simple, yet 
in reality so great, we are apt to examine his 
credentials warily. 

Every admirer and studier of Shakspeare 
knows how jealously he guards the approach- 
es to his idol—how he Sires him temple be- 
yond temple, as did the ians of old their 


greatest divinities, guarding the way by long 
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avenues of lesser gods, sphinxes, groves, and 
obelisks, and gateways of mys and beauty 
till the penetralia is feadhoke e are jealous 
at all invasions ; we know 


“ That fools rush in where angels fear to tread,’ 


and we are indignant at the hardihood of some 
and the stolidity of others. If with severest 
insight they have found the secret of interpre- 
tation such as we behold, we are apt to be 
jealous more than approving ; and if they talk 
with inflated and superficial wonder, we are 
silent in our indignant contempt. The truth 
is, we do not like commentators and inter. 
preters, nor midwives of any kind to truth, 
essential as they may be to dull thinkers and 
obtuse perceivers. e would rather strive 
ourselves upwards to an oracle, than take the 
diluted message through the paraphrasings of 
a priest. 

Still we would not force strong meats upon 
weak stomachs—milk for babes is safe and 
nutritious ; and the few who dare eat meat 
offered to idols, do so at the peril of miscon- 
struction, they partaking as of common and 
necessary food, others beholding in it the feast 
of sacrifice. To us a commentator upon the 
Bible, or a commentator upon Shakspeare, is 
an abomination, a putter forth of the hand to 
sustain the Ark of God, trembling with the 
mighty truths therein contrived ; truths so uni- 
versal in their import and so concisely and 
simply uttered, that the feeblest understanding 
may receive all that its —— require, and 
the greatest read with devout and growing 
interest. 

After these preliminaries, our readers will 
octane in what spirit we opened the book 

fore us. That Mr. Hudson is a careful and 
devoted studier of the great dramatist, we do 
not in the least doubt ; that he has labored 
earnestly and successfully before the public as 
a lecturer upon Shakspeare, is well known to 
most of our readers, the book being in part the 
result of these lectures. Vices of style may 
be pardoned by an audience who, sympathizing 
with the voice, the eye, and the hand of the 
speaker, catch the spirit and are not disposed 
to cavil at terms ; but the case is different in the 
closet. An author’s enthusiasm and origi- 
nality even here may take captive our critical 
taste and recreate us into a newer and better 
judgment, but if devoid of these requisites we 

him with unrestrained judgment, and pro- 
nounce upon him accordingly. Any one who 
has ever seen Mr. Hudson will remember the 
eager out-stretched head of the lecturer, the 
keen eye playing under the heavy arch of the 
brow, and an acute, well-nigh cunning expres- 
sion of face all betraying intense natural 
language of the perceptions; to say nothing 
of a choppy, antithetical style, ludicrous often, 
and the run mad antithesis tedious and pro- 
voking. Still it was taking with many and 
answered the purpose designed, that of arrest- 
ing attention ; and Mr. Hudson was in a certain 
7 successful, at least with the masses. 

e is an acute and admiring, rather than a 
profound reader of Shaks 3 a ready per- 
ceiver of the force, variety, and legionary 
faculties of the dramatist, but no elucidator ; 
he finds him, and points a telescope for others 
to see, but he has no er to develope a new 
or hidden truth. Indeed the universalism of 
Shakspeare of itself so the sense of 
power and bene Ee the contrast in the turn 
of mind in the book ee ope and 
oppressive. Fragmenta conceits, 
it would seem as if the writer had absorbed 
the worst fault of the vast mind he had in con- 
templation. He seizes upon an idea, and pre- 
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sents us with one side of it, and then another, 
and another, till he fairly runs it into the 


ground, and we lose sight of the thought even, | 


and Shakspeare altogether, and see only Mr. 
Hudson wih his abominable antitheses, and 
acute dissecting abilities. We long for a 
breath of freedom, for a single aspiration, 
which we find now and then in the book, and 
which serve to convince us that the writer is 
capable of making hereafter out of the very 
materials before us, a book not only of spirit, 
but of genuine excellence if not eloquence. 
Witness the following. Heis speaking of the 
age of Elizabeth, and meeting the assertion of 

ume that it was a rude age, an assertion 
which the facts of the period palpably contra- 
dict, and the common sense of the world has 
long since denied, yet we quote Mr. Hudson’s 
vindication :-— 

« Now it so happens, that in the quantity and 
quality of its great men, its soldiers, and scho- 
lars, and statesmen, and poets, and philosophers, 
the Elizabethan age fills the broadest and bright- 
est page in the world’s history. With Howard 
giving laws to the sea, and Burleigh giving laws 
to the land, and Coke giving laws to the bench, 
and Hooker giving laws to the church, and 
Elizabeth giving laws to them all,—exacting the 
homage of subjects and receiving the devotion 
of lovers,—and with Shakspeare giving laws, I 
might almost say life, to everything,—reading 
the brightness and sweetness of his genius in the 
brightest eyes that ever shone, and the sweetest 
tongues that ever sung: with Spenser, the soul 
of romance, giving laws to poetry; at one time 
inditing state papers to reform the government 
and relieve the sufferings of Ireland ; at another 
lime, ‘ enforced to sing of knights’ and ladies’ 
gentle deeds,’ creating and peopling with all 
sweet sounds and lovely sights the wondrous 
world of Fairy-land, 

“* How Una, sad of soul, in sad attire, 


The gentile Una, of celestial birth, 
To seek her knight went wand'ring o'er the earth ;’ 


anon, ‘recalled from Fairy-land to struggle 
ert dark ways,’ pouring forth his rich 
soul in 


“ * Strains which, sung to any maid, 
By sucha man in the green shade, 
ere perilous to hear :’ 


With the all-captivating Essex, ‘ the flower of 
chivalry,’ giving laws to knighthood ; the cyno- 
sure of Europe, the inspiration of the camp, and 
the most erect of all the spirits that fell from 
Elizabeth’s court ; challenging the governors of 
foreign states to single combat for the honor of 
his nation, and the glory of his sovereign ; rival- 
ling the wonderfullest tales of knight-errantry, 
by the brilliancy and heroism of his exploits ; 
and the realities of whose life were as romantic 
as the wildest fictions of romance itself: with 
the all-accomplished Sidney, ‘the flower of 
courtesy,’ giving laws to manners; literally 
* the courtier’s, soldier’s, scholar’s eye, tongue, 
sword,—the observed of all observers; who, 
like his own ideal character, was * aman of 
high-erected thoughts. seated in the heart of 
courtesy,’ and had refining fire enough in his 
soul to burn the cobwebs of barbarism off a 
whole nation; now, from his fulness of genius 
and gentleness building up an Arcadia of love 
and beauty for no severer eyes than a beloved 
sister’s ; now, furnishing a model of philosophic 
criticism in his Defence of Poesy ; now, a model 
of patriotic and religious heroism before the 
walls of Zutphen; throwing <ll England into 
mourning by his early death, and wanting 
nothing but length of days to have realized the 
ideal perfection which his nation adored in 
him : with Raleigh, ‘ the shepherd of the ocean,’ 
in the universality of his giits and attainments 
undertaking almost everything, and excelling 
in everything he undertook; uniting the func- 
tions of the soldier, the sailor, the courtier, the 
orator, the , the historian, the philosopher, 
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gallanting her majesty at court levees, some- | blood a crime which Matthew Hale elucidated 


times reviewing the queen’s guards, sometimes | with judicial acuteness and condemned with 
iving chase to a Spanish galleon; then astonish- | unflinching religious zeal. That it was rude 
ing Parliament with his eloquence, or instruct- | in the main, as Hume asserts, must be con- 


ing it with his wisdom; then bestriding the | cogod for wh t 
Atlantic in quest of Virginia wonders and Ame- » for where the masses are down-trodden 


ane Miseruieny ‘tien ‘cing monet te wth tage such must be the case; and the few who are so 
sweet love-songs too inal He ears of one of her affluent in beauty and atecod and intellect, but 
majesty’s maids of honor; and soon afterwards | Make the aggregate benightenment more pain- 
enriching his solitude with the treasures of an- | fully affecting. 

tiquity, comparing tones of classic Jore, and The chapter of Mr. Hudson most to our 
shedding the wealth of his genius over the field | taste is the one upon the Sonnets of Shak- 
of universal history: And, finally, with Bacon, | speare; here the ground being less involved, 
jurist, statesman, and phiiosopher, giving laws | there is less temptation to overlay it with con- 
to science ; rich with the fruits of all past, and | ceits, or to develope it by the power of contrast. 
the germs of all future discoveries ; sweeping In the chapter in which he treats upon the 


round the whole circle of human knowledge, . 
and carrying a torch into every walk of life, and Moral Tendency of Shakspeare, the writer 


every department of thought; with a mind at displays a quaint vigor, and a sarcastic bitter- 
once the most comprehensive and the most | ess becoming the subject; if his anxiety to 
microscopic, capable alike of dilating itself to | covet the ground betrays an overlaying it, @ 
the largest surveys, and of contracting itself to | Byronic “lean dog under the wall” amen 
the minutest details, so that the greatest things accumulation of imagery, we are not dispo 
did not exceed his grasp, nor the smallest elude | to cavil thereat, so entire is our sympathy with 
his search ; sometimes extricating the principles | his views :-— 
of law and equity from the rubbish of accumu- 
lated proscription, sometimes turning Parlia- 
ment round his finger by the brilliancy of his; « Shakspeare’s plays have been frequently 
wit and the profundity of his wisdom, sometimes |charged with immoral tendencies; than which 
stooping to order and adjust the pomp and cir- | a more unfounded and injurious charge could not 
cumstance of official masquerade; now soaring |well be made. Like various other charges visit- 
aloft in the purest regions of contemplation, led upon them, it has generally sprung either 
now exploring some hidden mystery of nature, | from a disposition to fix upon certain detached 
now stretching out his vision over the universe expressions, or from inability to take in the im- 
of thought, and now, alas for human frailty ! | pression of a vital, organic whole, For morally, 
stretching out his hand to take a gift ; and who, | as otherwise, a work of art should be regarded in 
with his heart enthralled to worldly honors, and | jts total impression; and those who can see but 
his head lost in the heavens, and his brows en- | one line or one sentence of a poem at once are 
wreathed with sunbeams, and the genius of | not competent judges of its moral quality. Un- 
truth sporting round his temples, and the intel- | doubtedly there are passages in Shakspeare’s 
lectual graces blushing out upon his lips, from | works, as indeed there are in the Bible itself, 
the prison which only fettered his body to| which, taken by themselves, may produce a bad 
set free his mind, poured forth those wonderful | effect; but there cannot be found a whole play, 
lucubrations which fell upon the world like an scarcely even a whole scene in them, whose in- 
orig pse of nature, and from which sprung up tegral impression is not altogether good. There 
the golden exhalations of a new intellectual | js indeed no flower so pure and sweet but that 
morning :—to say nothing of Chapman, the re- | certain reptiles will extract poison from it; 
writer of Homer, and not so much his translator | eyen the wisest provisions of nature and the 
as his rival; or of Burbage, the Garrick of his! gacredest transactions of life, beauty, innocence, 
time, and inferior to his illustrious successor in | marriage, become to some minds the food of 
fortune rather than in merit ; or of Camden, the | base, sensual desires. I have known certain 
ripe scholar and accomplished historian, whose | jewd epicures of sin take the Bible of a Sunday, 
works Hume himself admits to be among the | when they could not well engage in any sweeter 
best historical productions in the language ; or | wickedness, and glut their spirits out of its 
of a host of lesser lights, who would have been pages. What, in the name of purity, is therein 
reckoned suns in almost any other age. If, | the universe so pure but that such minds would 
with all these riches growing up spontaneously | draw impurity from it? Why, they would teint 
from the general soil of the national mind ;—if, | the very heavens themselves, and then suck back 
I say, with all these riches, Shakspeare’s age be | the corruption they had engendered ! 
chargeable with rudeness, what, in the name of| «Jt must be confessed, however, that Shak- 
Mr. Hume, may civilization and refinement be speare’s own virtue, like that of his purest ch 
worth !” racters, and like that of a ery men = m4 
os ‘ i not of that ambitious, pharisaical sort, which is 
This is certainly one of Mr. Hudson’s best always trying to bolster itself by an outrageous 
passages, has fewer of his faults of style, more | horror of vice, or at least the appearance of vice. 
of breadth and freedom of expression than we | Accordingly he never attires sensuality in artifi- 
often find, and though a tilt at a windmill is | cial attractions, nor conceals real impurity under 
very well done. As to the rudeness of the | a wrappage of conventional decency, nor throws 
period or otherwise, there are two sides upon | the drapery of affected delicacy over the move- 
which to meet it. That the period was one of | pee oe guilty moc ase - gh a —_ 
great national, politica, and religious power fd chaste ie hie gross 
Rag emiguionment ts most truc—thet the age | palliate his deformity; and it is surely our own 
was crystallized into magnificent shapes need | fault if we are captivated by the inward impu- 
not be questioned—genius and chivalry, and rity of a character whose outward ugliness ought 
heroic maritime adventure have made it the | to offend even our senses. He has sometimes de- 
t and brilliant era of a great nation; but be | |ineated downright villains and sensualists; but 
it remembered that the mass of the people were | he has never volunteered to steal the robes of 
rude, illiterate—ill-provided—weighed down by heaven for them to serve the devil in without 
extortions, and with but a tithe of the political | offending decency. In all cases, indeed, he has 
freedom under which even now they are | most religiously kept maces re: aa ward 
restive. The fires of Smithfield were hardly | bilities which nature has set to guard’ the purity 


of the mind, and he seldom violates even the 

eres ag 4 ne bony mo — laws of gentility save in obedience to the higher 
se of orl — hi me m the | jaws of morality. It is by gilding or varnishing 
necks enry’s wives; that in that age and over impurity with the superficial graces of style 
subsequently the most enlightened believed in| and sentiment, by wrapping up poison in an en- 
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and furnishing models in them all ; sometimes 


witchcraft, and thousands looked on to see a| velope of honey, so that it may steal a passage 
poor, miserable, doting creature expiate with | into the mind without offending the taste, or 
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alarming the moral sentinels of the heart,—it is 
in this way that death is conveyed into the sys- 
tem ;—a thing which no man was ever further 
from doing than Shakspeare: if we wish to see 
it done in perfection, we had better go to the 

ages of Byron and Bulwer; who do indeed dis- 
cover no little fondness for delineating noble, 
generous, magnanimous villains; gentle, amia- 
ble, sentimental cut-throats,—in a word, devils 
sugared over. Yet it is questionable whether 
even these, bad as they are, are so bad as the late 
importations from France, so much in favor with 
the more ‘ beautiful spirits’ of the time, where 
the laws of morality are not so much evaded by 
simulation of virtue as inverted by consecration 
of vice, and where debauchery is argued for on 
principles of reason, and religion itself, the 
sacred law of love, is urged in behalf of lewd- 
ness and lust. The truth is, there are some 
people whose morality seems to be all in their 
ears ; who cannot bear to have things called by 
their right names; nay, who are even fond of 
dirty things, and will compass sea and land to 
come at them, provided they can have them 
dressed in clean words ; and who are never con- 
tented unless they have something whereby to 
persuade themselves that they are serving God 
while indulging their lusts. 

“In Shakspeare, as in nature, virtue shows 
her finest lessons in contest, or in contrast with 
vice; if we reject the former and cleave to the 
latter, the fact proves our impurity, not his; and 
if we are corrupted by such teachings, it were 
surely hard to tell what can purify us. He who 
forsakes Isabella to follow after Angelo, or Des- 
demona to follow after lago, may be justly given 
up as already a spoiled egg. Under objections 
to such exhibitions there is often concealed a 
grossly impure mind, and he who goes among 
such examples scenting out corruption and let- 
ting loose his censure, only shows the drift of his 
thoughts. Such aquick susceptibility of vicious 
impressions often cloaks itself under a formal or 
verbal austerity. He who most delights to meet 
vice in secret, will of course be most apt to re- 
cognise and turn his back upon her in public. 
His fig-leaves betray him. It is the presence of 
powder only that makes the torch dangerous. 

“ So full of artless jealousy is guilt, 
It spills itself in fearing to be spilt.” 

‘*In heaven’s name let decency be preserved, 
but let it not be piled on in folds and bustles to 
cover up fom deformity! Obscenity is cer- 
tainly bad enough, but it is infinitely better than 
the chaste language of a crafty seducer. It is 
always well for us to know whom we are with; 
and our best safeguard against vice, is the very 
indecency in which it naturally appears. In his 
uniform observance of these priociples Shak- 
speare has shown a degree of moral purity of 
= we have few examples in literature. He 
i8 indeed sometimes gross, but never false; he 
may occasionally offend a sense of delicacy, but 
never deceives and seduces the mind into admi- 
ration of ti\worthy objects; and he carries on no 
warfare against virtue by endeavoring to entrap 
our sympathies by the misfortunes of vice. That 
he should make a Falstaff at once so delightful 
and so detestable ; that he should so charm us 
with the humor, even while disgusting us with 
the sensuality of such a being, and so let us into 
the truth, without drawing us into the love of 
such a character; really proves the strength of 
his morality no less than the mastery of his ge- 
nius. For my part, 1 dare be known to think 
Shakspeare’s works a far better school of virtu- 
ous discipline than half the moral and religious 
books which are now put into the hands of 
youth, and of which the chief tendency seems 
to be, to keep them thinking continually how 
wise and good they are ; thus dyeing them in the 
wool with the conceit of virtue and the cant of 
pietism, and laying the foundations either of 
spiritual pride or of rotten-hearted libertinism, 
in an intensely self-conscious and self-admiring 
morality. 

“* Shakspeare, it is true, never lays off the poet 
to put on the moralist ; never goes out of his way 
to inculeate morality in an abstract, scientific 
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form. He does not anatomize virtue, to make us 
skilful casuists and dialecticians. Of that arro- 
gant but impotent science which is always 
telling us what to do, but never inspiring us to 
do it, and which, beginning at the understand- 
ing, tries to work inwards, but never gets at the 
heart, he did not aspire to be ateacher. Moral- 
ity comes from him as from nature, not in ab- 
stract propositions, to set our logic-mills a-going, 
but in a living form of beauty, to inspire us with 
love and noble passion. Of which method we 
have a beautiful example in the sweet Psalmist 
of Israel, who, when he found King Saul pos- 
sessed by the evil spirit, took his harp and 
voice, and with his heavenly minstrelsy charmed 
the evil spirit out of him, and restored him to 
reason, Probably if David had undertaken to 
reason the devil out, he would only have 
strengthened the possession ; for the devil, then 
as now, was a most expert logician, but could 
not stand a divine song.” 


Here we were about to leave Mr. Hudson 
altogether, but a second thought convinces us 
that we should do injustice to the really fine 
critical abilities of the author. Itis something 
to read Shakspeare with a clear vigorous in- 
sight, but much, very much to have studied him 
as a wondrous whole ; next to the production of 
a great work is the capacity to receive and ap- 
preciate one—next to being great, is the power 
to measure the length and breadth of great- 
ness, and that Mr. Hudson has done this reve- 
rently and truthfully no one will deny. Other 
critics have looked upon Shakspeare either 
through an inverted telescope ; or have given 
us fragmentary gleams of him; or worse yet, 
have seen him through their own idiosyncrasies 
or prejudices ; but Hudson has the rare faculty 
of putting himself upon the shelf and producing 
altogether Shakspeare. We have no right in 
truth to cavil at what he has not done, who has 
accomplished so much, and that too, when so 
few have the courage or ability to utter a clear, 
wholesome, critical truth. In the volumes be- 
fore us each play is examined separately, and 
with an acuteness and delicacy of perception 
and a power of analysis at once rare and pleas- 
ing, and but for a style, great in itself, but 
vexatious and tiresome in its abuse, the work 
would be all that the public could hope or 


expect. 


The Italian Sketch Book. By Henry T. 
Tuckerman, author of “Thoughts on the 
Poets,” &c., &e. New York: J. C. Riker, 
1848. 


Tue admirers of Mr. Tuckerman’s later 
works will welcome this early production of 
his pen, as now reproduced, with the third edi- 
tion so enlarged as to bring its historical re- 
ferences down to the present moment. From 
these portions of the work, as now presented, 
we shall offer several extracts which embrace 
reflections which cannot but be of value, com- 
ing, as they do, from one familiar, from long 
residence in Italy, with the character of the 
Italian people. 

To understand the force of the following 
reflections, the reader must remember that, 
in most European countries, the military con- 
stitute not only the muniment but the sign of 
power; and that the establishment of a na- 
tional militia is therefore the establishment of 
the principle that the power has passed into 
the hands of the people. To many, this 
A gees here made, is, of course, a per- 
fectly idle and useless one. But, others 
again, familiar with the efforts constantly 
made, by some of our theoretical politicians, 
to do away with our own militia system, as 
involving “an expensive waste of time ;” and 
who refuse to recognise “the sword” as in 
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any way connected with our republican insti- 
tutions—need to be reminded that placing a 
sword in the hands of the people is in Europe 
the greatest sign of their sovereignty: 


“One of the most promising of the recent 
Italian reforms, is the establishment of a civic 
guard in the Tuscan and Roman dominions. It 
is a narrow view of this measure which regards 
it merely as defensive in case of invasion, 
although such is the ostensible reason for its 
adoption. A moral influence obtains not less 
important. There is no part of the machinery 
of despotism so galling to the individual heart 
and offensive to national honor, as the presence 
of a foreign soldiery. Even the stranger recoils 
at the sight of these representatives of illeziti- 
mate authority—standing with gleaming bayv 
nets at the wings of the theatres, with covered 
heads in church, overbearing in manner at the 
café, and parading the mart with the step of 
insolent conquerors. The mere fact that an 
armed force has been organized among the citi- 
zens of a place, inspires all with self-respect. 
Although no exigencies may occur to elicit their 
skill and courage, the drills, parades, musters, 
nay the very badge of the corps—by keeping 
alive the sense of responsibility to country— 
tends greatly to elevate the patriotic instinct. 
It is from considerations like these, that we are 
disposed to regard the enthusiasm manifested by 
and for the Guardia Civica as one of the most 
hopeful auguries. In Florence, Rome, and the 
surrounding towns, the people throng to enrol 
themselves in the national guard; and every 
facility is offered for their adequate training. 
The Pope and Grand Duke of Tuscany, by re- 
cognising this institution, virtually identified 
themselves with the people and their individual 
safety with that of their subjects, *Who 
would be free, themselves must strike the blow,’ 
is an axiom which centuries of bitter experience 
should have graven on the Italian heart : and 
the hourly sight of their countrymen equipped 
for national service, is better fitted to bring this 
great truth home to their familiar convictions 
and to impress the lesson of self-dependence 
and personal responsibility, than all the republi- 
can treatises that were ever penned. The sad 
feeling of detachment from political interest and 
duty, so long the bane of the people, will then 
gradually yield to a consciousness of the privi- 
leges and mission of the citizen.” 

**Heretofore,” says Mr. Tuckerman, “the great 
barrier to all political reform has existed in the 
obstinate adherence of Rome to her system of 
intolerance and brute force. Catholicism, as a 
political institution, is inimical to human pro- 
gress and freedom, and has presented the chief 
barrier to the emancipation of modern Italy. 
Perhaps the most striking historical evidence 
that may be adduced in support of this position, 
is a comparison between England and Spain 
since the Reformation. At one period rivals on 
the sea and in national prosperity; and now, 
the one a decrepit and the other a world-embra- 
cing power. Among the many contingencies 
which the imaginative Italians have suggested, 
no one ever dreamed of a liberal Pope. And 
yet such an event has actually occurred. It 
seems to us that the agency of Providence was 
never more signally manifested. From the 
darkest cloud of the Italian heavens breaks 
forth the light; from the very temple of civic 
despotism is heard the cry of freedom. Thus 
far, a singular firmness and wisdom has marked 
the proceedings of Pius 1X. His name is pro- 
nounced with benedictions. His effigy 1s stamp- 
ed upon the robe of beauty and the signet of 
genius. Inscribed beneath it is the beautiful 
sentiment of Petrarch—Piu pensoso daltrut 
che di lui stesso. Let the Jesuit influence be 
completely superseded, and the Austrian troops 
expelled, and the way will be open for Italian 
freedom and enlightenment. To this end the 
press, especially of England and this country, 
should utter itself explicitly and with zeal. 
The decline of Italy, said Napoleon, dates from 
the moment when the priests wished to govern. 
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It is altogether in his civil relations that Pius 
IX. Pras tobe ranked among the honored 
reformers of our day. He has loosened the bond 
of servitude as much as prudence justifies. 
Undoubtedly there is a great work before him, 
and it must be gradually performed. One of the 
most remarkable indications of the new and 
liberal views prevailing, may be recognised in 
the talent, spirit, and wisdom manifested in his 
best journals. The number of admirable wri- 
ters heretofore restrained by censorship, is daily 
augmenting. There are adequate guides enough 
for the uneducated, if they can only be heard. 
Political intelligence, in some parts of Italy, is 
now authentic. Niccolini sends a banner to 
a Tuscan village; Gioberti writes counsels in 
the gazettes ; the Pope invites the most learned 
and patriotic of his subjects to point out abuses 
and suggest reforms. We read of a priest ad- 
dressing the people in the square of Sienna, to 
demonstrate from history, that in union alone 
consists the liberty of Italy. Literature has 
become manly and earnest; society is more in- 
telligent; the people have educational faculties, 
and understand better than ever before their true 
position, rights, and duties. As to a political 
union of the states, it is not essential, and might 
prove undesirable. There is such a diversity of 
climate, manners, dialect, and character among 
the Italians, agony. a they dwell by the sea 
or amid the hills, on Lombard plains or along 
the Mediterranean shore, that it is not to be ex- 
pected they should all fuse readily into a national 
unit. But the fraternity of the states is conceded 
to be indispensable ; and this, not only the pa- 
triotic sympathies are ever promoting, but the 
increased means of communication by railroad 
and steam renders every day more permanent.” 


All this hereafter must effect great social 
changes, following rapidly upon political mu- 
tation, and these sketches of society, in a con- 
dition which is now rapidly passing away, 
must hereafter possess a permanent value. 
The work is much more sketchy and descrip- 
tive than Mr. Tuckerman’s later writings, 
which are characterized by so strong a meta- 
physical turn. To many it will, therefore, 
prove more entertaining than his critical writ- 
ings, whose reputation almost superseded 
the repute this work won long ago for its 
author’s descriptive powers. Still, in several 
of these early sketches we find passages dis- 
playing a delicacy of mental analysis in tra- 
cing the spri of emotion, which has never 
been conpuenall by the justly admired author 
of “Thoughts on the Poets.” 

_ We like much the style in which this work 

is published, and hope to welcome the repro- 

duction of Mr. Tuckerman’s other works in 

pg form if he meditates a uniform 
ion. 


The Wanderings and Fortunes of some Ger- 
man Emigrants. By Frederick Gersteck- 
er. ‘Translated by David Black. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway, 
12mo. pp. 270. 


Americans hardly realize how completely a 
little foreign world or so is ever revolving 
through the broad regions of our Union. We 
in the cities know that among the innumerable 
8 rs who come to take up a residence on 
our shores, there are vast numbers of Irish and 
of Germans, who seem, like the smaller inter- 
medley of other immigrants, to pass off one 
hardly knows how or where. But we scarcely 
realize how whole communities of strangers 
remain long among us with all their distinct 
national peculiarities, continuing to mask 
them without being fairly abso among the 
can population, for at least a generation. 

The book before us will, therefore, gratify 
the curiosity of many of our countrymen. 
Written by a German—describing German 








travellers, German farmers, and German neigh- 
borhoods all in our midst, it presents a variety 
of scenes and characters which, however 
simple in themselves and daily passing under 
our own eyes, makes up a picture of life such 
as has not been before presented, although the 
material is so abundant. 

Of the fidelity of the translation we cannot 
judge, save by the rendering of an old story 
with which we ought to be sufficiently familiar, 
and which the German has adopted from an 
American writer, without naming the source 
from whence he derived it.* The chief value 
of the book, however, being other than that of 
a literary performance, although it is not defi- 
cient in merit of execution, the following ex- 
tracts will be more acceptable to the reader 
than any further comments we might offer :— 


A SCENE IN THE STEERAGE, 


The passengers, warned by the Captain, for- 
sook the deck, and Pastor Hehrmann and Wer- 
ner were the only ones who defied the weather, 
for the waves looked terrifically beautiful in their 
dark grandeur, when the white and glowing look- 
ing foam shot past on their crests, and dissolved 
itself in a thousand little sparks. At last, how- 
ever, they were obliged to quit the deck, for 
heavy drops fell from the clouds that towered 
themselves closer and closer. They descended, 
not without casting many an inquiring and fear- 
ful look towards the threatening sky, with some 
reluctance into the dark between decks, 
whence a suffocating vapor waved against them, 
and where they required some minutes before 
they got used to the close and vitiated air, and 
ventured to breathe it freely. 

A hollow sea was running; the waves struck 
heavily against the sides of the ship, which qui- 
vered at each blow. Still the wind had not had 
time to raise the sea much, and the good ship, 
heeling over to leeward, which gives a vessel a 
more secure, and even a more quiet position 
than when the sea is right abaft, and the lofty 
structure rolls from side to side, shot forward 
rapidly through the dark flood, dashing the white 
foam before her, so that most of the travellers 
sank into the arms of sleep, quietly and heed- 
lessly. 

And Werner, too, crept into bis berth, and 
listened for a long time, with his ear pressed 
close to the ship’s side, to the surging and dash- 
ing and thundering of the waves without, until 
his eyes also were weighed down by weariness, 
and he found in his dreams the happiness that 
he was now driving through storms and waves 
to seek. 

“A wild and confused cry, the lumbering and 
crashing of heavy objects, and an almost stupi- 
fying acute pain in the head, awoke him. He 
opened his eyes in terror and wonder; but 
although pitchy darkness surrounded him, he 
could distinguish that the ship must have changed 
her course, and therefore now leaned over on the 
side he was on, for his head lay low down, while 
his feet were elevated. He quickly changed his 
position. But the fearful noise between decks 
continued, and, creeping out of hi#* berth, he 
soon became aware of the shocking condition in 
which he, as well as all his fellow-passengers, 
was placed. 

In the space which separates the two rows of 
sleeping places, there stand beams or pillars, ten 
feet apart from each other, destined as well for 
the support of the deck, which rests upon them, 
as for the security of the luggage within, and to 
these the chests and boxes, the trunks and pack- 
ages, which are to be used, or their contents con- 
sumed, by the travellers on the passage, and 
therefore cannot be put into the hold, are lashed 
with ropes ; and this is always done by the sail- 
ors, in order that, in the event of a sudden squall, 
or of continued stormy weather, the heavy bag- 
gage may not be hurled hither and thither in the 





*Thes of Van Tromp, or, the Spook Visitor, from 
“ Hoffman's Wild Scenes of the Forest and Prairie.” 





narrow space, and endanger the limbs or lives 
even of its closely-packed tenants. 

This had been, and properly, done on board 
the Hoffnung, and that in such wise that most of 
the lids and covers could be opened, and so per- 
mit the free use of their provision and clothes’ 
stores ; but one of the countrymen, not compre- 
hending the evil consequences of its omission, 
had unfastened one of the ropes—notwithstand- 
ing the cautions of several of his fellow-passen- 
gers—to enable him to take something out of his 
chest more conveniently. 

The little tailor, who lay in the berth over his, 
probably had some indistinct vision of chests and 
boxes dancing about, for he tried to fasten the 
rope again, but not being initiated in the mystery 
of tying such knots, he was only partially suc- 
cessful. When, therefore, the ship began to rise 
and jerk about, when the whole weight of the 
luggage swung over, first to this side and then to 
the other, the knot was loosened, and first the 
little packages and boxes came tumbling down 
from their elevations, and at last the heavy ar- 
tillery, the immense storehouses of the emigrants, 
followed. 

It is true that, with praiseworthy zeal, several 
of these latter jumped out of their berths so soon 
as they observed the danger, but such was the 
mad motion of the ship that they could hardly 
keep on their legs, inuch less govern these heavy 
bodies, and a sudden movement of the ship throw- 
ing everything towards them, compelled them 
hastily to retreat to their berths, which were pro- 
tected by stout planks, in order to avoid being 
injured or crushed by the approaching chests. 

Their position was a fearful one, and was ren- 
dered more so by the cries of a young lad who 
had been trying to reach the opening towards the 
deck, and had been seriously hurt by one of the 
chests which rolled against him; while on all 
sides the shrieks of women, and cries of children, 
and the groans and retching of the sea-sick, re- 
sounded from the berths. It was a scene of 
dreadful confusion, and in vain did they all call 
for the sailors to help them ; none of them could 
have been of any use in the darkness, had they 
had leisure to attend to the unhappy passengers. 

It was then, when every one believed that the 
terror had reached its height, and could not be 
increased, that a cry of dread and agony pierced 
through the noise and tumult, and even the chil- 
dren and the sick stopped their lamentations to 
listen to that sound, and to the momentary com- 

lete silence which succeeded the tumult; but 
it was only for a moment—that cry of fear, “ A 
corpse, a corpse !” echoed from berth to berth, 
from mouth to mouth. 

Among the passengers on board the Hoffnung 
there was an old woman, a widow, and her only 
daughter, who had gone out at the request of her 
son, a cabinet-maker in New York. He being 
in tolerably easy circumstances, wished to have 
his poor old mother, who fared Yui enough in 
Germany, beside him ; and had sent home the 
means to enable her and his sister to make the 
voyage over, to come and live with him. ; 

The poor old woman, however, who was ail- 
ing when she came on board, and had been much 
shaken by the sea sickness, no doubt in the con- 
fusion and terror of that night considered the de- 
struction of the ship inevitable, and fear hastened 
the catastrophe for which bodily weakness and 
illness had prepared the way. 

She died, pressed to the heart of her daughter, 
who convulsively embraced her; and it was the 
latter, feeling her mother’s body at her breast 
grow cold, 2 had uttered the shriek of terror 
and agony. : 

But all their prayers for help were vain; the 
poor young girl was alone obliged to preserve 
the corpse from the rolling of the ship, and there 
she lay for some hours with her dead mother in 
her arms. 

Day, which had been so ardently and fearfully 
longed for, broke at last, and with it came help 
in their really shocking need. 


THE SETTLEMENT IN PROSPECTU. 
“The land which Dr. Normann has recommend- 
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ed to us, lies in Tennessee, somewhat more than 
200 German miles (10U0 English) further to the 
west ; however, with the exception of some few 
miles the entire distance may be passed by wa- 
ter. We obtain there, for the purpose of a be- 
ginning, 160 acres of good land, covered with 
wood, and, supplied with some, although inade- 
quate, buildings. But, where timber is to be 
had in superfluity, and there are so many active 
and strong hands which can be put in motion, I 
should say, according to my view of the case, 
that the want of buildings is but a small draw- 
back. Of these 160 acres, fifteen are completely 
cleared, rendered arable, and fenced in, and al- 
thongh they have been but little cropped, yet 
have been lying fallow again during five years 
past, and therefore, in this respect, are very 
promising. 

“In addition, the price asked for the whole, 
through the kind intercession of Doctor Normann, 
is reduced to four dollars per acre, although the 
owners, in the first instance, are said to have 
asked six dollars, which, therefore, would amount 
to 640 dollars for the whole, and might not only 
be defrayed out of the funds in hand, but would 
leave a balance of some 220 dollars wherewith 
to defray at least a portion of the travelling ex- 
penses., 

“If we accept the proposal, in the first place 
we not only save much expense, which a pro- 
tracted stay in New York would make inevitable, 
but we lay the foundation in common of a sure 
provision for the future, for, according to the 
doctor’s statement, there are a great number of 
Germans living in Tennessee, of whom hundreds 
are only waiting for the opportunity of joining 
some regular German colony ; and I should think 
that we possess both the will and the means to 
found a sound and orderly one.” 


Mr. Becher ceased, and complete silence 
reigned for a moment, which was suddenly bro- 
ken by Mr. Herbold, who, with his hands in his 
pockets, and leaning against a table, had listened 
attentively to the whole proposition, and now 
gave vent to his thoughts in the words, ‘* Not 
amiss; that might do very well.” 


Murmurs of approbation of the scheme now 
resounded from every side, but a number of ques- 
tions were also put from all quarters, which nei- 
ther Mr. Becher nor the committee generally 
could answer, and which related to the climate, 
the produce, the game, the healthiness of the 
district, and the nature of the soil. At the in- 
stance of Mr. Becher, Dr. Normann now took up 
the word, and said :— 

“Tt is a pleasure to me, gentlemen, to be en- 
abled to answer the greater part of the questions 
which have been addressed to me in the most 
satisfactory manner. The climate is mild, the 
winters are short, and ice and snow are seldom 
seen, which, indeed, you may conclude from the 
fact that cotton is grown there, which, it is well 
known, requires a warm climate. The produc- 
tions are cotton, maize, or Indian corn, wheat, 
rye, barley, oats, and all sorts of pulse; at the 
same time it is the finest district for peaches, and 
the forests are filled with wild fruits; the cattle, 
of which you may rear as many as you please, 
run about in the open air all the year round, and 
will not cost you one cent for the fodder. 

“ Stables or cattle sheds are not thought of, 
unless, indeed, you wish to keep a borse con- 
stantly ready, and confine it on that account. 
The soil is particularly good ; just consider that 
tracts of country on the Mississippi have been 
cropped for more than a century, and have never 
been manured yet. As to’ its healthiness, why, 
temperate people are well everywhere, and a 
farmer’s life is necessarily a temperate one.” 

** But how are we to take what we may raise 
to market?” asked the brewer. 

** A small river, which is navigable during at 
least seven months in the year, runs past your 
settlement,” replied the doctor. ** Besides, you 
are a short distance only from the Mississippi, 
and by it are connected with the whole world.” 

“‘ The description is very inviting,” said Pastor 
Hebrmann, smiling: ‘it almost seems to me 
that the worthy doctor has sketched a little para- 
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dise; but shall we not be disappointed in our ex- 
pectations? Such an undertaking is an impor- 
tant step, and ought to be well considered from 
every point of view.” 

THE BALLOTING FOR THE NAME, 

Slips were soon distributed—every one quickly 
committed his favorite pame to paper by circu- 
lating pencils, and threw the slips into the hat 
of Mr. Becher, who went round to collect them. 

A sheet of paper was then taken, and M. Von 
Schwanthal volunteered to act as secretary, and 
to write down the names as they were read over, 
and from these to determine which had the ma- 
jority. 

But what names came to light then !—Olden- 
burgh, Merseburgh, Osterholz, Sittensen, Helgo- 
land, Saxony, Germany, Hildburghausen, Dres- 
den, Bremen, Happy Hope, Goldland, Germania; 
and, nearly towards the last—amidst universal 
laughter—* Anna Maria.” ‘* Concordia” had 
only four votes ; but pastor Hehrmann and Von 
Schwanthal's ‘* Hoffnung” was successful: a 
great number of the others had adopted this, and 
** Hoffnung” was read over eleven times; con- 
sequently, as having a majority of voices, it was 
pronounced to be the name of the town which 
was to be built. 


DARKENING PROSPECTS. 


‘*Tf one can earn a dollar a day at work, Ishould 
think that one might live upon it.” 

* Yes, if one could get it,” replied an old 
Hanoverian peasant, who, rather ragged, and 
with pale cheeks, was sitting on a bench before 
the house, nodding hard with his head at the 
same time. ‘“* But they scarcely pay one twenty- 
five dollars a month during the harvest, and af- 
ter thot, poor devils may get on as best they can. 
They offered me and my two sons six dollars a 
month; the two boys were obliged to accept it, 
but I was taken ill, and am eating up nearly all 
they earn.” 

** Are they making no railroads, no canals, 
hereabouts? There’s always plenty of money 
when they are going on.” 

** Half-a-dollar a day, and on wet days they 
don’t work. Payments are made monthly in pa- 
per money, and if one afterwards loses the fourth 
part only, one must think one’s self lucky.” 

*« But handicraftsmen are well paid here, are 
they not ?” asked the tailor. 

** Paid !” exclaimed another, laughing ironi- 
cally, out of the open door. ‘I’m a tailor, and 
I’ve worked for two months past for my board.” 

“ But, my good people,” said the little fellow, 
dolefully, “‘why it must be dreadful here in 
America, then. What is one to do?’ 

“It’s not so bad as the people make out,” in- 
terposed a farmer, who now joined them, and 
whose clean clothes and white fine linen bespoke 
acertain easiness of circumstances. “ It’s not 
so bad,” he repeated, * ep Bom must not sup- 
pose that roast pigeons fly about, crying, ‘ come 
eat me!’ First learn the ways and customs, first 
learn the language of the country, and you'll 
work yourself into the whole system of the peo- 
ple with whom you have to mix. Only don't 
stop in the towns; out in the country, become 
countrymen, breed cattle; if you have to work 
for small Wages at first, what matter; every man 
must pay his apprenticeship-fee, and don’t sup- 
pose that you can escape doing that here. If for 
a year, or even two, things go ill with you, don’t 
abuse the country and the people directly; no 
one drops from the sky a master ready-made, and 
good work must bide good time.” 

“‘Well, that sounds reasonable,” said the 
brewer; ‘* there’s no great lamentation about the 
matter, nor does he overpraise the thing; so 
there’s some hope left, that, after awhile, we 
may earn something on our land.” 

* Bought already ?” said the farmer. 

“Yes; a whole company.” 

** Good land ?” 

* It’s said to be very good ; we haven’t seen it 

et ” 

** And bought already ; well, that is old-coun- 
tryman like ; the Americans don’t do things that 
way; they see the land first, and then they don’t 
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always buy it exactly ; they go on Congress land 
which they have to pay for in a couple of years. 
and with their ready money buy cattle; that 
doubles its value in three years, and is as good 
as thirty-three or forty per cent. Where js 
your land, then?” 

**In Tennessee, on a small river which they 
call Big Hatchee, or something like that ; they’ve 
got such break-jaw names here ” 

** Big Hatchee ?” said the farmer—** that is a 
creek, a brook merely; but the land there js 
said to be good. Tis unhealthy, it is true.” 

** The deuce it is!” exclaimed the shoemaker, 
startled. ‘* Dr. Normann told us it lay in the 
healthiest part of the State.” 

* Well, then, it must be a long way up the 
creek,” 

**T don’t know what you mean by crick,” 
grunted the brewer; ‘* the place is said to be 
fifteen miles from the Mississippi, and there are 
some houses upon it.” 

* Very likely,” said the farmer ; “ I was never 
up the country there. And when are you go- 
ing ?” 

** Now, directly.” 

**Now? In August? Well,then,I wish you 
joy of the fever,” said the farmer, laughing, 
drank the glass of cider which he had called for, 
and went off up the street. 


THE LANDING AT BIG HATCHEE. 


Midnight was past, when the bell rang for 
landing, while the thunder outside accompanied 
its sound, which echoed far out into the dark- 
ness, Not long after a firebrand was swung on 
the left shore, and the vessel took a sweep in or- 
der to lie-to with her stern to the stream; the 
captain at the same time stepped to the ’tween 
decks, and cried— 

** Big Hatchee—who’s for the shore ?” 

The sailors and stokers followed, and seized 
everything that came to hand, and put it ashore, 
but not above, at the top of the bank, but close 
to the river’s edge, where about fifteen cords of 
wood were already piled up. These meanwhile 
were carried aboard by another portion of the 
work-people, and the whole scene was a dread- 
fully confused and disordered one. Women 
complained, children cried, men swore ; the rain 
meanwhile actually flooded from the sky, and 
the women, as well the Hehrmanns as the other 
families, could only be got up the steep bank of 
the shore with considerable trouble, where they 
perceived, by the glare of a pine-torch, a solitary 
small and low house, the door of which was open, 
while in the chimney there burned a slightly 
glimmering fire. 

The owner of the house and of the cordwood 
accompanied them as far as the entrance, and 
made signs for them to enter. But Siebert, who 
had previously exchanged a few words with him, 
whispered, as the latter turned away, ‘* Don’t 
crowd too near the bed; the wife of our host lies 
there ; she died about an hour since!” 

There was something so awfully quiet in the 
words, that Pastor Hehrmann looked round ter- 
rified after the American; but he went quietly 
down to the steamer to receive the price for his 
wood. There the captain, out of particular civi- 
lity, had caused an old tarpaulin to be spread 
over the goods which had been tumbled ashore, 
and which covering he intended to fetch away 
on his upward journey: Siebert, however, quick- 
ly bought it of him for five dollars, for he now 
saw how necessary it would be for their use, and 
then followed the restintotheshanty. All could 
not have found space in this, even had the dread 
of the corpse not driven the greater part of them 
into the most distant part of the room ; fortu- 
nately, however, there was also a so-called kitch- 
en, or smoking-house, behind the dwelling, and 
here a great number of the settlers were billeted, 
at least for the night. Oh, how anxiously all 
waited the morrow. 

It was a fearful night; the storm roared round 
the house, so that the weak boarding which 
formed the roof clappered and tumbled, and here 
and there the rain poured through in streams. 
The mosquitoes appeared insatiable, and swarmed 
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round the poor tortured ones in an almost un- 
bearable manner. The little children, in par- 
ticular, alarmed by the novelty of all that sur- 
rounded them, would not be quieted, and by their 
cries increased the strangeness, the unearthli- 
ness of their situation; and before them all, still 
and motionless, careless of mosquitoes, or of any 
other disturbance, the young woodsman sat be- 
side the bed of his dead wife, which was hung 
over with a thin mosquito curtain, — : 

Silently he stared into the now bright flaming 
fire in the chimney, and his left hand all the 
night through clasped the hand of the corpse. 
The elder Siebert, it is true, once tried to ap- 

roach him and to offer consolation, but the un- 
happy man merely made a sign to him to leave} 
him alone, and stared uninterruptedly into the 
fire on the hearth. He was beside his wife, and 
seemed not to remark the presence of the many 
strangers. 

Pastor Hehrmann, seated at the head of the 
bed where the corpse lay, had collected his fami- 
ly around him, and had spread his large, wide 
cloak over them, to defend them as well from 
the annoying insects as from the single drops of 
rain which penetrated. But, comforting all in 
their unpleasant position, he concluded a simple 
but touching prayer, which he spoke aloud, with 
the words, ** May the Almighty make our de- 
parture as glad and as happy as our arrival is in- 
auspicious and melancholy.” 

THE SETTLEMENT AS FOUND. 

Hehrmann, who according to his calculation, 
had traversed a distance of twenty-five, instead 
of fifteen miles, addressed the guide, and in- 
quired whether he did not think chat he might 
have lost his way, for that it was impossible 
they could be far from the designated spot, if they 
had really constantly kept the true course. 

“Oh, we have followed that,” replied Wolf- 
gang; “* moreover, the frequent turning aside to 
avoid wet and impenetrable places has much 
prolonged our journey ; but if my senses do not 
deceive me, we are now at the very place.” 

* On the right road, you mean,” said Siebert, 
senior, who had likewise approached them, and 
now looked about him, right and left, apparently 
in search of some outlet by which they might 
avoid a thick copse, closely overgrown with 
young timber, which lay right before them, and 
which, on account of the many creeping plants 
and underbrush, was impenetrable. 

** No; at the very spot itself!” said Wolfgang, 
observing the place attentively. ‘* Do you see 
yonder tree, which has been felled in by-gone 
times?” he continued, addressing the men, who 





“ There it stands!” replied the farmer. ‘A | 


better dwelling than that was, in former times, 
you seldom meet with in this wild neighbour- 
hood, How many buildings are specified, then ?” 

“A dwelling-house, with chimney—asmoking- 
house—a kitchea—a stable—and a maize-crib,” 
read Siebert, senior, from his pocket-book which 
he had got out. 

** Do you not see that I was right ?” said Wolf- 
gang. ‘* Here you have proofs of my assertion : 
these are the remains of the former chimney, 
which now certainly totters over the precipice, 
and may crumble and fall next night. The 
smoking-house must have gone before, at some 
earlier time ; and the kitchen, too, for I see no- 
thing of them. But the stable is probably yon- 
der heap of fallen logs; at least, there is no trace 
of any chimney there, and the distance of a sta- 
ble from the house is also about the right one.” 

** And the maize-crib?” asked Pastor Hehr- 
mann. 

** Probably stood in the field,” said Wolfgang. 
** Doubtless the remains might be found in yon- 
der thicket; but it would hardly be worth while 
to seek them, for such maize-cribs are easily | 


raised, with split logs, mostly of ordinary fence- | 
rails, and they generally rot in six er seven | 
years,” 








Works in ress. 

Gumeses or Home Lire. We mentioned 
last week Mrs. Embury’s new forthcoming 
work under this title. From some sheets which 
have been placed at our disposal we now give 
a story in full. 

FAITH TEMPLETON. 


These are they 
Of whom fame speaks not with her clarion voice, 
Mrs. Hemans. 


derness in his feelings, that his errors were re- 


garded indulgently by those who knew him best, 
|and no one would have ventured to surmise that 


there might be much refined selfishness ina cha- 
racter which seemed so full of good impulses. 


Mr. Templeton, who loved Allan as his own 
son, had destined him to be his successor in the 
ministry ; and the two dearest wishes of the good 
old man’s heart were to see Allan filling the pul- 
pit which he now occupied, and to welcome him 
as the husband of his daughter. A part only of 
his wishes did the aged pastor realize. Allan 
had nearly completed his collegiate course of 
studies, and the cousins had plighted their troth 
to each other, when Mr. Templeton died very 
suddenly, leaving no will, and of course no pro- 
vision for his sister and her son. But Faith 
knew well her father’s wishes, and she knew 
that he designed by her future marriage to se- 
cure the permanent comfort of all. She had 
therefore no doubt as to the course she ought to 
pursue. After the first anguish of her grief had 
passed away, she ventured to consult her cousin 
on the subject, and found, to her great relief, 
that Allan’s delicacy was not by any means mor- 
bidly sensitive. Heseemed to take it for granted 
that matters would go on as usual, and returned 
to college with as little concern respecting his 


| future prospects as he had all his life evinced. 


This, which was, in fact, the result of mere self- 
ishness, seemed to Faith like a noble trustfulness 
of character. She loved her cousin dearly, and 
to her gentle nature he seemed a model of manly 
excellence. 

It was not until Allan was prepared to enter 
upon his sacred studies that Faith began to sus- 
pect a change in his views of life. Instead of 
applying himself earnestly to-the new duties 
which awaited him, he became moody, melan- 
choly, and inert; passing his time in listless idle- 
ness, or wasting it in some frivolous amusement. 


| Something seemed to weigh heavily upon his 


Farru TeMPLeTon was no heroine of romance; | mind, and to oppress his joyous spirits. The 


she was only the gentle dauzhter of an humble | 
village pastor, whose whole life had been spent | 


anxious tenderness of Faith soon unravelled the 
mystery. Allan’s restless mind had led him to 


pressed round him. * The lower part is want-|in doing good, and in making others happy. | try many and various pursuits, but all had failed 
ing—it has been used for rails; and yonder—yes, | More fortunate than most of his profession, Mr. | him. He could not discover the true bent of his 
it’s a fact, [am not mistaken !—yonder stood the | Templeton possessed a small estate, which en- | genius, and his versatility, which seemed almost 
fence. Look you, here are some single, half- rot- | abled him to provide more liberally than his nar- | like frivolity, was but the strugyle of a soul seek- 


ten portions of it.” 

** But the field !” said Becher, alarmed. 

““Was this thicket,” replied the German, 
‘“‘now, it is true, a chaos of woods and under- 
brush. The land, for that matter, seems very 
good !” 

** But we were to find land fit for the plough !” 
exclaimed Herbold, advancing, in real alarm. | 
‘* You don’t mean to tell us that this wilderness 
is the fifteen-acre field !” 

““I have never been here before,” replied 
Wolfgang, quietly, ‘and must therefore examine 
the place first. 

* * * * * 

Following, therefore, the course of a small 
brook which ran in a north-easterly direction 
towards the Big Hatchee, after a short march, 
Keeping to the margin of the thicket, and, as 
Wolfgang now positively asserted, former field, 
they reached the Big Hatehee, and also, close to 
its soft, friable banks, a little log hut. However, 
Wolfgang warned them from entering it; for the 
earth round about, as he observed to the by- 
standers, was cracked, and the little house was 
every hour exposed to be precipitated into the 
muddy stream, as, apparently, had happened to 
the former appendant and now vanished build- 
Ps of which Pastor Hehrmann was then think- 


| row income would otherwise have allowed, fur |ing its true vocation Accident at length re- 
|his widowed sister and her only son, who re- | vealed to him what he had so long sought in vain, 


sided with him ; and in this little household of | A visit to the studio of a sculptor enlightened 
love did Faith grow up to womanhood, without | him, and the youth who had tried painting and 
one thought beyond her narrow range of humble | poetry and science without success, discovered 
duties. Her mother had died while she was yet | that he possessed an eye which could behold the 
too young to feel her loss, and her aunt had sup- | graceful statue in the sbapeless marble, and a 
plied to her the place of a parent, while her! hand which could work out his own beautiful 
cousin, who was several years her senior, had | conceptions. 
been the companion of her early years. Shehad! Yet this knowledge of his own powers came to 
been a quiet but happy child, and she grew up a | him fraught with sorrow, for he well knew how 
gentle, serene, cloudless-tempered woman, with | almost insurmountable were the obstacles which 
a face ever beaming the sunshine of a cheeriul | intervened between his hopes and their fulfil- 
heart. Noone ever thought of calling her pret-|ment He remembered the desires of his late 
ty, yet her graceful figure, her clear healthful | benefactor; he thought fthe faith he had plight- 
complexion, and the freshness of her joyous coun- | ed to his gentle cousin, and a myriad of ties 
tenance, gave her just claims to the possession | seemed to bind him to the life he had already 
of that attribute which is better than beauty; for |entered upon But Allan was not one who could 
as blessedness is far higher than happiness, so is | silence the voice of an imperative desire within 
loveliness a richer gifttnan beauty. Faith Tem-| his own heart. He became moody, melancholy, 
leton, then, was a lovely girl, and so thought | almost misanthropic in his habits, and, at length, 
‘wa cousin Allan, He had been her playmate in | ventured to confide in Faith the true nature of 
infancy, her companion in childhood, and her/his unhappiness. The gentle girl listened to 





— in youth, and the sweet habitude of loving 
ad grown up in the hearts of both. 

But Allan Graham possessed a gift as danger- 
ous as it is brilliant. He was a youth of decided 
talent, with much, too, of that versatility and 
waywardness which is often attendant upon ge- 





the tale with more pain than she would willing- 
ly have disclosed tohim. She had none of his 
enthusiasm, and when he dwelt upon his aspiring 
hopes of fame, she could only listen in silence. 
But when he spoke so eagerly of quitting his na- 
tive land, and seemed to found all his anticipa- 
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tions upon a long residence in Rome, as the pri- 
mary step towards his future honors, it needed 
all a woman’s power of repression to keep down 
the swelling anguish of a loving and sorrowing 
heart. 

Yet Faith knew not what it was to 
selfish impulses. 
became acquainted with Allan’s wishes she had 








ield to 


determined that they should be gratified, but she | be great in the small 





From the moment when she | of her lover. 
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takable magnanimity in Faith’s conduct? Had 
she been but ordinarily selfish, Allan would have 
been probably ger his studies at home, in 
the near prospect of fulfilling all her father’s 
hopes, and she would still have possessed her 
little patrimony, and been happy in the society 
It is easy to play a grand part in 
great things, but it ae a very noble soul to 

uties of life, and few, very 





had been so much accustomed to take —_ and | few women, could have acted the part of the 


practical views of life, that she clear 
the difficulties which were to be overcome. 


She | ton. 


y saw all  self-sacrificing, the self-forgetting Faith Temple- 


Yet her affections were such habitudes of 


was entirely ignorant of the probable expenses her being, and their gratification was so essen- 


of a prolonged residence in — and Allan 
had very exaggerated ideas on the 


subject, so| noted by herself. 


tial to her happiness, that her sacrifices were un- 
In a heart like hers, tender- 


that she was convinced a much larger sum of| ness is a plant of slow growth, but it takes deep 
money than she could command would be re-| root, and when love has grown up in such a na- 
quired. She was resolute and persevering, how- | ture from childhood, it can only be destroyed by 


ever, and she therefore consulted with a neigh- 
bor, a man of business habits and cold temper, 


who would merely give her the desired advice | Allan spoke not of return. 


without troubling her with disinterested coun- 
sel. The result of it all was, that Faith mort- 
gaged her little patrimony, and the amount thus 


the slow decay of time and death. 

Four, five, six, seven years passed on, and yet 
His letters had be- 
come changed intone. They were less frequent, 
shorter, and contained less tidings of himself. 
Though he had for some time provided for his 


obtained was placed in the hands of a banker, to| daily wants by his own industry and skill in 


be drawn upon as Allan's necessities might re- 
quire 
her cousin, for she anticipated his generous op- 

osition to the sacrifice, and she was too firm in 


modelling copies from the antique, yet he seemed 


This was done without the knowledge of | now less hopeful of success. He seemed to have 


| grown weary and morbid, yet he said nothing of 
the associations of his boyhood. He wrote to his 


er purpose to subject herself willingly to his | cousin kindly and tenderly, but with a degree of 


remonstrances. 
true character. His joy at the prospect of now 
accomplishing his desires—his wild excitement 
at the idea of visiting the old world, and explor- 
ing its treasures of art, made him totally forget- 


ful of the means by which he had compassed his | 


wishes, He thanked his cousin warmly and 
heartily, but he was quite unmindful of the sacri- 
fice she had made and must continue to make. 
His hurried preparations were soon completed, 
and without one misgiving of conscience on ac- 
count of her to whom he was leaving the bitter 
legacy of hope deferred, he set out upon his pil- 
grimage. 

Month after month passed away. Allan’s let- 
ters were full of hope and happiness, for he was 
wanderin 


breath is enjoyment. 


upon t 


had brought care and sorrow to Faith Templeton. 


She was surrounded by anxieties, for the weight 


of debt, that hardest of all things to a woman’s 
conscience, was upon her, and she seemed to be- 


come more deeply involved by every struggle to 


free herself. Three years after Allan’s departure, 
during a season of general pecuniary distress, she 
found her means quite exhausted, and 


became absolutely necessary. A small sum re- 


mained after the encumbrance on the estate was 
removed, and Faith soon perceived that she must 
depend on her own exertions for her future live- 
ned a school for 


lihood. Accordingly she o 


But Faith did not know Allan’s | reserve which troubled 


in a land redolent of loveliness, and 
he was drinking deeply of joy which is poured 
out in such excess upon one who, for the first 
time, finds himself in a climate where simple 
He was fostering his ge- 
nius under the genial skies of a country where 
life is poetry, and he had little thought to waste 

ose he had left in his distant home. Yet 
the time which had fleeted so pleasantly to him, 


er gentle spirit. At 
length the whole tale was told: Faith received 
a long letter from him; the handwriting was 
tremulous, and in some places it was blotted and 
| blurred as if tears had fallen upon the page. 

** You will hate me, Faith,” he wrote ; “ you 
will hate me, and I deserve that you should ; yet 
[ swear to you that I did not mean to wrong you. 
[ loved you dearly when we parted, and I fancied 
that my heart swelled with the full tide of pas- 
sion when I bade you farewell. Alas! had | 
never left you I should still be happy in such be- 
lief. When I found myself first in strange lands, 
a feeling of loneliness took possession of me ; and 
then a sense of beauty, dazzling, intoxicating, 
bewildering, came upon me. The enervating in- 
fluence of the genial clime, the presence of beau- 
ty in earth, and sea, and sky, the personification 
of beauty on the speaking canvas and in the 
breathing marble, all combined to make me con- 
scious of a new sense, a new capacity for enjoy- 
ment. Idid not cease to love you, Faith, but I felt 
myself capable of a deeper and stronger feeling. 
You were my sister, my friend, my gentle, sweet 
companion, and as such your memory was fond- 
ly cherished; but my blood coursed like molten 
lava in my veins, and my brain thrilled with 
wild fancies when the presence of the beautiful 
entranced me. I began to image to myself the 
true form of Love. Shall I confess to you, Faith ? 
It took not the semblance of my boyish fancy. 

** Yet I resolved to renounce all these madden- 
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acquisition of fame, and when I had won for my- 
self the hope of a name, I meant to return to you 
and make you my honored and cherished wife. 
I resolved to crush these new impulses, which 
were as Vipers to my heart. I would be a man of 


f : 
eas elias Slike a village chibdten,. stil, an aeee honor even if the sacrifice of my deeper nature 
t 


one was willing to aid 


the pressure of want. 


e ** minister’s daughter” 
in her attempts at eking out her narrow income, 
Faith soon found that with economy and industry 
she could secure her aunt as well as herself from 


were demanded, But you seemed so content in 
your absence from me, you were so resigned, so 
quiet, so almost cold in your patient sufferance of 
our long 7 separation, that I could not 
believe that you were unhappy. So | lingered 
on, amid those sweet excitements of soul and 


How different was her patient and toilsome | sense, until the —_ of their influence had per- 
ul. 


life from the luxurious existence which Allan 
now led, in a land where the sweet delight of 


idleness makes up the sum of human enjoyment. 


Yet he knew nothing of the privations Faith was | wild an 
He asked no questions ; | not tell you that she for whom I would have 


suffering for his sake. 


verted my very so 
** 1 dared not write to you the truth; I dared 
not tell 7 that my being was consumed by a 
fierce and untamable passion. I dared 


and content with a yague belief that all was right, | perilled life and honor was the wife of another— 
because he heard nothing to the contrary, he | the wife of one who scorned and ill-treated her. 


continued to draw from time tq time, in small 


Yes, in all her bright and glorious beauty, she 


sums, the money which stil] lay in the banker’s | was flung off like a worthless thing, because the 


hands, occasionally satisfying hig conscience by 


man who claimed the right to dispose of her des- 


selling a few pencil-sketches, or clay-models, as | tiny was given up to provelling vice. I forgot 


a slight aid to his own support. 
Wes there not magnanimity, genuine, unmis- 


you, Faith ; I forgot all that bound me to my na- 
tive land, A tress of Teresa’s raven hair could 
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bind me with a stronger band than honor and 
loyalty. For the first time in my life, I loved 
madly and passionately. Oh! how different was 
the wild, fierce joy of such a feeling from the 
calm, still, pulseless tenderness of my early af- 
fection. 

** But I looked not to any happy future. Te- 
resa was already a wife, and only dark hopeless- 
ness could rest on such a love. Yet I told her 
how I loved her—I taught her to seek my syin- 
pathy—and she first wondered at such burning 
passion in one who came of so cold a clime—she 
wondered at it, and then was won by it. But I 
must not linger thus in my tale. Teresa’s hus- 
band died; a tavern brawl sent him to bis last 
account, and left her free. He had wasted his 
wealth in riotous excess, and she was now friend- 
less and poor. She claimed from me the sympa- 
thy I had so often proffered, and I gazed on her 
glorious beauty until I had no remembrance of 
aught beyond my present joy. I listened to her 
voice of music until the accents of duty were un- 
heard. 

** Teresa is my wife, my wedded wife, Faith, 
and I have treated you like a villain. 

**[t is more than a twelvemonth since I mar- 
ried ; and want and sorrow have made fearful 
havoc with me. I am coming to you, Faith, 
with my wife and my child: they must not starve 
when I am no longer here to watch over them. 
As for me, my gentle cousin, lam dying; my 
days are numbered ; the hollow cough that racks 
my feeble frame, the fevered pulse which now 
keeps rapid time for the march of death, are to- 
kens not to be mistaken. It may be that I shall 
live to reach my boyhood’s home, but it will only 
be to lay my bones in the old church-yard. In 
three days more I shall embark for my native 
land, I know not how to ask you, Faith, and 
yet I would fain have you meet me in New York. 
I would hear from your own lips that you forgive 
me, and I would commend to your care my help- 
less Teresa. She loves me with an affection 
which your calm nature could not fathom, and | 
dread for her, more than for myself, the moment 
when death will sever us. Meet me, my sweet 
Faith, and let me place in your safe-keeping my 
heart’s treasures ere I go hence to be seen no 
more.” 


To describe the feelings of Faith Templeton 
as she perused this terrible letter would be worse 
than useless. The current of her feelings had 
been so quiet that she knew not their depth, un- 
til now when they were so fearfully stirred. She 
had never before suspected her own capacity for 
suffering ; but the wild and tumultuous emotions 
which now struggled within her bosom, tanght 
her how strong is the human heart in its agony. 
Oh! who that has ever known this terrific up- 
heaving of the tranquil waves of feeling, but re- 
members with what a cold horror they watched 
the receding waters! Hope, and Love, and 
Truth, even faith in Providence, and trust in 
God, are sometimes whelmed beneath the migh- 
ty tide; and from the wrecks of our richly freight- 
ed bark, we can only build an altar to ‘ Time 
the Comforter.” ; 

Hours of tearful, prayerful anguish did Faith 
endure ere she could summon her wonted energy 
to her aid. Her heart was crushed, and yet her 
magnanimous soul did not cease to utter the ora- 
cles of truth. The path of duty seemed plain to 
her ; and she resolved to tread it firmly and pa- 
tiently. To meet Allan with a kindly welcome 
—to receive his wife as asister, and his child as 
— claimant on her yrange revive ~ 

ing spirits, and, as she hoped, to renew his 
failing hee th by her care—such were the thoughts 
of the heart-stricken but noble woman. 

Deputing the charge of her little school to a 
friend, until her return, she set off for the city, 
accompanied by Allan’s aged mother. On the 
day she meuhed New York the ship was report- 
ed as arrived, and, with mingled emotions, aith 

repared to meet her cousin. She had pictured 
im pale, feeble, and suffering, and she had 
schooled “herself A ge Fr , moon at ea 
meeti she might spare his feelings. Alas: 
she was soon freed from all such tender anxieties. 
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nthe evening before the ship reached port, 
Allan had breathed his last. To look upon his 
lifeless body, and to listen to the piteous wailings 
of his desolate widow, were now all that Faith 
could do, Poor Faith! it was a bitter trial. 
She had hoped to minister to his comfort, to 
make his last days happy by her friendship, to 
assure him of her forgiveness, and to receive 
from his hands the trust of those whom he loved. 
But now death had destroved “the last pale hope 
that shivered at her heart.” She could not 
breathe pardon and affection in his leaden ear, 
she could not press with kindly greeting his icy 
fingers. She was destined to offer sacrifices 
without reward,without appreciation, and hence- 
forth she must cherish life for the sake of those 
who wept his death. Pocr, poor Faith! 

Allan’s widow was young and very beautiful, 
but she was as childlike in character as her own 
fair babe, whom she fondled like a plaything in 
the midst of all her grief. She could not speak 
a word of English, and the accents of her soft 
Italian tongue were musical but meaningless in 
the ears of Faith Yet a sympathy of fecling 
seemed to unite the mourners, and Teresa was 
gentle and docile in her sorrow. The body of 
Allan Graham was borne to his native village, 
and laid in the old church-yard where he had 
often played when a boy; while Teresa and the 
child became the inmates of Faith’s humble 
home. Ceaselessly now was the lonely-hearted 
woman called to toil, for those who had been 
dearest to Allan depended upon her daily labor 
for their very comtort. Yet there was much 
kindly sympathy awakened in those who had 
long known and loved her, and Faith soon found, 
that while her health and strength remained, 
want would never come nigh them. 


Many and great were now her trials. Allan’s 
mother had long been failing, and this unlooked- 
for sorrow bad hastened the work of time. She 
became infirm in body and imbecile in mind, a 
burden upon Faith’s hands as well as upon her 
heart. Teresa, too, with her childish ways, her 
ignorance of the restraints of northern life, her 
waywardness of temper, her reckless gaiety at 
one time, her frightful moodiness at another, and 
her fierce, ungovernable anger at the slightest 
opposition to her will, filled Faith with anxious 
cares, and left her little enjoyment of that peace 
which was the true atmosphere of her soul. Yet 
was she ever meek and patient, for she looked 
upon all her trials as so many offerings to the 
memory of Allan. She bore her aunt's infirmi- 
ties and caprices with gentleness, and though 
she had more to dread from Teresa’s untamed 
character, yet she despaired not of winning her 
to better impulses by the influence of kindliness. 
She taught her the language of her adopted land, 
and strove unweariedly to instruct her in the 
duties so essential to womanly character in a 
— where happiness grows not up without 
careful culture. Allan’s child, too, the little 
Angelo, as his mother fondly called him, became 
an object of especial interest to Faith, for as he 
grew older she saw much of his father’s vacillat- 
ing temper and of his mother’s wild nature in 
the beautiful boy. Around her was care and 
life-long anxiety, and yet the sweet, trusting 
character of Faith led her to fashion ever some 
gentle hope for the future, and now all that re- 
mained to her of anticipation was associated with 
the boy, the child of her affection. 

Years passed on, and the lines which time 
and sorrow wrote on every brow, were traced 
deeply on the forehead of Faith. Silver threads 
wove themselves thickly amid her brown locks, 
and she knew that, in weariness and toil, she 
was now treading the downhill of life. But 
never yet was human suffering utterly in vain. 
Dark and gloomy as seem the paths of sorrow, 
yet do they ever lead to light and goodness. 
Mrs. Graham, after years of helplessness, died 
with a blessing on her lips, and Faith felt that 
so far her cares had been repaid. But it was 
not until long, long afterwards that the wild tem- 
per of Teresa was subdued beneath her gentle 
influence. Many a weary season of discomfort 
and dissension and dissatisfaction did Faith un- 
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oe phage were the trials of her patience | 
wit 


“ Een Waal” is an old Dutch word, still in 


the wayward and undisciplined creature use, and signifies “ A basin of a harbor, an in- 


who had come in between herself and happiness. 
Yet never did Faith indulge in one word of un- 


kindness toward her whom Allan had loved. | « 
At length Teresa, too, was gathered to the) 
shadowy regions of the dead; but in her life’s | 


last hours Faith’s pure heart swelled with grate- | 


ner harbor.” “ Een bogt” although sometimes 
\“abay,” in this instance signifies “a bend.” 
De Wale bogt,” therefore, signifies “ the Bend 
of the Inner Harbor.” 


I am the more confirmed in my opinion from 


ful joy when she found that her efforts bad not the fact that some towns in Holland have 
been in vain, and that a prayerful reliance upon basins, or canals, called “De Waal.” The 
Heaven had taken the place of Teresa’s proud city of Amsterdam, for instance, has an inner 


defiance. 

A quarter of a century rolled away—what an 
age in the heart’s record !—and Faith, now an 
aged and decrepit woman, lay stretched upon the 
bed of death. One only hope had not deceived 
her: Allan’s child had realized her fondest anti- 
cipations—in him had her prayers been answer- 
ed, and now his every tone and look spoke the 
faithful minister of gospel truth, as he sat beside 
the dying and read some promises of Holy Writ. 
Faith Templeton had been to him as a second 
mother—she had nurtured his childhood in 
piety, she had directed his steps in the paths of 
wisdom, and she had been suffered to behold 
him filling the humble but useful station which 
had been her father’s pride. Now her duties had 
been all fulfilled—her mission was accomplished, 
and the grey ghastliness of death was fast settling 
upon her face. Suddenly a light, as if an angel 
wing had swept across her pillow, illumined her 
countenance. 

* All is clear, now,” she murmured; “ the 
trials of a long and weary life—the heavy dark- 
ness which sometimes involved my soul—the 
long-suffering of my patient heart—all is now 
made clear tome. ‘The mysteries of life are re- 
vealed to the dying eye, and now all is bright. 
Through much sorrow are we purified—through 
suffering alone are we perfected for Heaven.” 

And with these hopeful and trusting words 
her gentle spirit passed away. 





ffome Correspondence. 


KNICKERBOCKER PHILOLOGY. 
Editor Literary World :-— 
Jersey City, May 6, 1848. 


Dear Sir :—In a paper recently read by Dr. 
De Witt before the Historical Society of New 
York, and noticed in the Literary World of 
the 22d ult., reference is made to the settle- 
ment of the Walloons at the Wallabout. In 
your “ Pioneers of New York” you also refer 
to that settlement, and give the Dutch word 
“ Wale bocht’ an entirely new translation.* 

It seems to me on reading the definitions 
generally given by the early historians to names 
of Dutch settlements, that very little regard 
has been paid to the significations of such 
names in the Dutch language itself, and I am 
often involuntarily led to believe that these de- 
finitions are more the individual opinions of the 
author than based upon facts. 

The “ Walle bogt” (as it is stated in the 
Literary World) was the name given by the 
Walloons themselves to their settlement on the 
Long Island shore. It is extremely unlikely 
that they should have called the place by a 
Dutch appellation—they did not speak the lan- 
guage, and, I think, would have left it to their 











neighbors to designate their little colony by |” 


their nation’s name, preferring, I presume, to 
call it after some town or village of their na- 
tive land. 

From the locality of the Wale bogt I am 
confident that the place was thus named by the 
Dutch soon after their arrival in this country, 
and previous to that of the Walloons, for 
the following reasons— 





* Wrong perhaps, but not new ; see Duntap’s History of 
New York, and a — of ve — 
land, u the su itional =enderin e 
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harbor called “de Waal,” and the two parts of 
the town by which this basin is partly formed are 
named “ Flet oude en nieuwe Waal’s Eiland,” 
“the old and new Island of the Basin or Inner 
Harbor” (Waal). The old island, moreover, 
has a bend denominated “De bogt van de 
Waal,” or “ De Wale bogt,” “ The Bend of the 
Inner Harbor.” The officer who had charge 
of de Waal was called “de Waalredder,” 
translated in the Dutch dictionaries as “ Com- 
missary of the Canals.” 

If the Dutch had named the place after the 
Walloon settlers, it would have been spelled 
Walen boght, being the plural of Waal (Wal- 
loon), but in that case they probably would 
have used the more general term or denomina- 
tion for Walloon, and would have designated 
the settlement as “de Franschen bogt” or 
“French Bend,” even as the settlement on the 
Jersey shore is called “ English Neighborhood.” 

I have the honor to be, with great respect, 

Your ob’t servant, 
S. ALOrseEN. 


Poeirn. 


WHAT IS DEATH? 
BY REV. GEORGE CROLY.* 
Wuar is death? ’Tis to be free ; 
No more to weep, or joy, or fear ; 
To join the dread equality ; 
All, all alike are humble there ; 
The mighty wave 
Wraps ford and slave ; 
Nor pride, nor poverty, dares come 
Within that refuge-house, the tomb. 


Spirit of the drooping wing, 
And the ever-weeping eye, 
Thou of all Earth’s kings art king; 
Empires at thy footstool lie ; 
Beneath thee strew’d 
Their multitude 
Break like waves upon the shore, 
Forms shall never rouse thet more! 


What’s the grandeur of the earth 
To the grandeur round thy throne? 
Riches, honor, glory, birth, 
To thy kingdom all are gone; 
Before thee stand, 
The wondrous band. 
Bards, heroes, sages, side by side, 
Who darkened nations when they died. 








NO MORE? 
Anp then, sweet lady, must it be no more ? 
This precious musing on my early dream ; 
Its strange, yet O, familiar joy be o'er ; 
And fade thro’ years—a lingering Eden- 
gleam? 


And Spring is here, like some new laughing 
world A, 
Of sunshine, and of rose, and singing bough— 
Once, O how wilderingly the senses whirl’d 
To its glad things! that bring no gladness 
now ! 
M thoughts, a river, quiet ever seeming, 
Breathing love’s murmur, find THRE as a 


main; : 
How may I still their olden tuneful streaming ! 
Not mine the gift to seal their panne ae ! 








| * The correspondent to whose apogee = are indebt- 
}ed fort S. of this }, assures as that it was never 
“before mune em 
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Che Hine Arts. 


{NATIONAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 
( Continued.) 


Mr. Gray exhibits nothing this season that 
ean fairly be called a composition ; the near- 
est approach to it, is a fancy portrait (190), 
which is a most excellent picture, and will 
challenge the admiration of every visitor. 
There is a purity and grace about its coloring 
that appeals to the innate good taste, unless 
it has been perverted by gaudy meretricious 
productions abounding in our exhibitions, gor- 
"ten with all the glory of positive hues and 
rilliant with excess of white paint. The 
draperies are carefully painted, every fold is a 
study of form and color. I[t is not an imita- 
tion of stuff merely, but it is drapery in the 
true artistic meaning of the term. The hands 
and arms are finely drawn, and have the round- 
ness and fleshiness of nature. We wish we 
could say the same of the head, which, instead 
of being the best, is really the worst part of 
the whole painting. It is flat and weak, and 
in character is sadly wanting in elevation,—a 
fault which we hardly think comes so much 
from the model as from the painter. The 
figure is agg posed—betraying just suf- 
ficient action to be consonant with the quiet 
tenderness of the whole painting. We are 
disposed to award little favor to fancy por- 
traits generally, which are usually trashy in 
the extreme, mere illustrations of the absurdi- 
ties of the bal costumé, where indisputable, 
every-day, Broadway faces peer out in ridicu- 
lous bewilderment from under the coiffure of 
the sixteenth century or the full bottomed wig 
of our grandfather. But in Mr. Gray’s pic- 
tures no propriety is violated; we are not 
painfully reminded of the stage; the dress is 
apparently the natural costume of the figure. 
Such a portrait will be valued as a picture, 
long after it shall have ceased to be so asa 
likeness.—The Portrait of a Gentleman (78) 
is good in color and the head well modelled. 
Its faults are an unpleasant stiffness in the 
attitude and too much flatness in the head; 
this is particularly observable in its right side, 
which is apparently as near the eye as the part 
next the spectator. In the Portrait of a Lady 
(201) the figure and accessories are admirably 
painted, but there is a deal of bad drawing in 
the arms, which would be apparent but that it 
is concealed by the shaw] thrown about them. 
The figure is too nearly the size of life to be 
considered as a cabinet portrait, and provokes 
an unpleasant sensation of dwarfishness. 
Mr. Gray has well sustained his reputation in 
these pictures, and we hope he will long con- 
tinue to favor us with such chaste and pleas- 
ing contributions. 
hree very fanciful illustrations of the 
Lord’s Prayer, by Mr. Carter, have all that pe- 
culiar beauty of inanity which is so charming 
in Books of Beauty, Bere of Loveliness, 
and others of that class of annual gift books. 
Such pictures please only those who have no 
idea of the true mission of art, which is not 
to please the eye by administering to the 
mawkishness of sentiment, but to elevate and 
instruct the mind, We think if the artist 
would choose a higher range of thought, see 
his subjects with a more Rented view, and 
add to these a severer method of drawing, it 
would be a radical change, decidedly for the 
better. 

We have been much pleased with the two 
or three small landscapes by Mr. Gifford, He 
is but a young artist, and we believe his first 
works were exhibited last year; since when, 
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there has been a great and rapid improvement. 
He has evidently studied nature diligently, 
and though his pietures show timidity, yet 
they are impressed with truth. We would 
advise him to put more strength into his fore- 
grounds, and to paint his distances more thin- 
ly,—there is in each of these landscapes an 
horizon bounded by a very unpleasant ridge | 
of paint. 

here are two portraits by Mr. Wenzler 
that attract much attention, but which, like all 
those he has exhibited previously, though | 
beautifully drawn, are very false in color. | 
The head of the Lady (136) is exquisitely | 
modelled, and very natural and pleasing in ex- | 
pression ; its high finish is not that of unplea- | 
sant smoothness; but the snuffiness and heavi- 
ness of the shadows ruin all. The artist has 
with very questionable taste clothed the figure 
in a deeper blue than that of the lady’s eyes. 
This is not in keeping with the usual proprieties 
of the female toilette. In the other portrait (223), 
there is too much coldness and heaviness in | 
the flesh; it wants life and blood in it. The | 
drapery is admirably painted, and we doubt 
not but that some of our Broadway clerks 
could easily recognise the pattern and the 
quality of the silk. 

Mr. Elliot has one portrait in the exhibition 
which of itself would make an artist’s reputa- 
tion. It is an old man’s head (179), and we 
much doubt if ever Stuart in his palmiest 
days surpassed its excellence. The head is 
firmly handled, with a full body of color; the 
modelling is beautiful, and the gradations are 
skilfully managed ; it is instinct with life and 
reality. No thin and watery blood courses 
through its veins, but the rich and ruddy 
stream that glows like red wine through the 
clear skin. ‘The hand is much better than Mr. 
Elliot generally paints; it is something more 
than an indication, it is well drawn and well 
painted. The Full Length of a Texan Ranger 
(141) is a pleasing little picture, but apparent- 
ly unfinished, save in the head, which is capi- 
tal. The horse is a horse, which praise can- 
not always be awarded to the horses of our 
portrait painters. The portrait of Fitz Green 
Halleck (183) seems rather below the artist’s 
usual standard. It is decidedly out of draw- 
ing. The Portrait of a Lady (272) is greatl 
wanting in delicacy of treatment. The rie 
laky hue of red which in male portraits such 
as (179) is a virtue, is here insufferable. We 
have never had a painter so capable as Mr. 
Elliot of doing justice to a strong male head, 
but he seems to be entirely lacking in the 
delicacy of feeling which gives refinement and 
grace to the portrait of a beautiful woman, 
without which its beauty is nothing, no mat- 
ter how perfect may be the likeness. 


——__ 





SONNET 
Cn the picture by Titian, at the Gallery of the Old Mas- 
ters, 563 Broadway. 
MARTYRDOM OF ST. LAWRENCE. 


‘Tis midnight o’er the scene of martyrdom ! 
A deep, black horror broods upon the air ; 
Night, lit by torches, and the ruddy glare 
Of the enkindled pile: athwart the gloom 
Pass swarthy forms, and faces terrible, 
Gleaming with demon hate. [tis your hour, 
Ye powers of darkness. Speed the work of hell, 
Bind fast the victim, feed the flame. Your power 
Avails not, fiends! Behold, yon dying saint, 
Stretched on the irons ; in his agony, 
His hand upraised to heaven, and in his eye 
A light, which Titian cannot fully paint. 
Christ, martyred Master, thou hast heard his prayer, 
And the calm strength of suffering faith is there. 





Cuiericus. 
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New Enetanp Art-Unioy.—The people of 
Boston have followed the example of the 
New Yorkers and Philadelphians in founding 
a society for the encouragement of art, and 
a diffusion of its produets. Among the last 
acts of the legislature of Massachusetts was 
one, incorporating James B. Gregerson, Henry 
W. Longfellow, and Abbott Lawrence, their 
successors and associates, under the name of 
the New England Art-Union, in order to pro- 
mote a greater knowledge and love of the 
Fine Arts. Among the signers of the petition 
for this act, were the Rev, Dr. Sharp, Mr. 
Wm. H. Prescott, and Mr. Charles Sumner, 





 PMiscellany. 


WHAT WILL THEY DO WITH THE OPERA HOUSE? 


Tnis is a question which concerns the whole 
town, not less than the property holders; 
“What will they do with the Opera House ’” 
—the central point of New York, the eye of 
the metropolis, and therefore a fit subject for 
speculation. 

Will they make a Hotel of it? 

Its neighbor “The New York” bristles at 
the idea of the rivalship and mutters “ No!” 

Will they turn it into a popular Theatre? 

The foundations of all the dwellings near by 
tremble at the thought, with spectral echoes 
from cellar refectories yet unborn, but ready 
to spring into existence on the instant such 
arrangement were perfected. No, not a thea- 
tre; we have already five of these, and any 
quantity of little theatrelings. 

A Chureh? 

There are two already on Lafayette Place, 
and so many towers and spires near that if al! 
were garnished with bells every valetudina- 
rian would have to move out of the neigh- 
borhood. 

What, then, will they make out of the 
Opera House ? 

Why, what else should they make of the 
ps building of the metropolis but a Pay- 
THEON? Yes,a Pantheon, a sacristy of all 
immortal Art, Literature, and Science. A 
Hall of Statuary and Gallery of Paintings, 
with a Library of Reference upon all matters 
referring to science and art. 

You think, reader, that it is impossible to 
get up sufficient ) cea spirit in New York to 
accomplish this thing. You think “the eye 
of America” has no eye within herself, no 
power to give life and action to this organ, 
even when we discover its locality. 

“ Boston only can do this sort of thing.” 

Don’t believe a word of it! In another 
year you will see the Opera House turned to 
the purposes we have claimed for it. And 
a Paternoster Row of our leading publishers’ 
houses facing Broadway in the rear of the 
Emporium of Art, thus prominently estab- 
lished in the heart of our ecity, to which the 
new Astor Library will soon add a fresh —. 
Near this site the University and the Histo- 
rical Society Library have already marked the 
verypoint of convergence for these truly central 
interests of an enlightened and public-spi- 
rited metropolis. 

Can the present existing New York Gallery 
of Paintings do nothing in starting this most 
desirable project? Former experiences teach 
that their collection may be ousted from the 
Rotunda at any time by the corporation. The 
situation of the Opera House, being most cen- 
tral in itself, is most suitable for centralizing 
the various collections of artistic matters, 
which, for the credit of New York, ought 
long since to have been brought together in 
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= pen buildin whose contents should be public, Mr. Jones held numerous offices of trust, both in 
some ’ 


onument of the public spirit of our citi- 
pom The size of this editice admits of a 
sufficient number of apartments; and the po- 
sition of the building, removed from the bus- 
tle and the noise of business, yet midway 
between two at longitudinal avenues of 
the island, wid secesalbte from all points by 
several direct and several diverging streets 
which here come to a focus; in the midst of 
the larger portion of the residences of those 
who are the friends and patrons of literature 
and the arts; surrounded by churches, and 
near the three most beautiful public squares 
in the city, with the building itself susceptible 
of enlargement and of striking embellishment 
(in view of its commanding and conspicuous 
position), there isno spot so well suited, none 
of such capabilities for the purpose. 

Now we have some time since heard it said 
that leaving out two or three of the richest 
men in the neighborhood there are still twenty 
millions of wealth distributed among the 
families within five minutes’ walk of this 
golden centre. Is there, or is there not, a 
percentage of publie spirit among them all 
sufficient to effect that which the Boston villa- 
gers would devise over night and carry 
through in the course of the next morning! 

Shall the Opera House be a theatre, a hotel, 
or a Pantheon of the Fine Arts? 





OBITUARY. 


Diep, at his residence, 77 Fast Fifteenth street, on 
Wednesday, May 10th, at half-past seven o'clock, a.m., 
DAVID 8. JON Esq. 

Few announcements of this nature have made so strong 
an impression on the best part of the community, as that 
of the sudden decease of one of the very foremost men in 
the society, and at the bar, of this city. 

Up to within a very few years, a more vigorous and ac- 
tive man, we do not, at nt, remember; but latterly a 
great change came over his physical system, and be broke 
rapidly. The B apr erne cause of the death of Mr. Jones 
was a bronchial affection, the progress of which was ex- 
ceedingly rapid. 

The death of this most able lawyer and prominent man, 
adds one more to the list of distinguished names that have 
preceded his, and which will be ranked hereafter with 
that of Kent, Wheaton. and Story, who have passed away 
within the year ; and with thatof his late Father, the Hon. 
Samuel Jones,* justly styled, “the Father of the New 
York Bar.” 

Mr. Jones was, by birth, a native of South Oyster Bay, 
Queen’s Co., Long Island: although for the entire period 
of his life, except his early boyhood, a citizen of New 
York. He belonged to one of the most respectable old 
Long Island Families ; which has been, in Queen’s Co., a 
family of country gentlemen. intelligent, hospitable, and 
high-toned, for more than a century and a half; and in this 
city, a legal family, of the first rank, for several gen- 
erations. “The Jones family,” says Mr. Cooper, the 
novelist (who married a Delancy, and who is weil quali- 
fied to speak), “ has furnished legislators and jurists, 
to the Colony and State, more than a century.”’ 

Of those pure men and upright lawyers (who preserved 
the legal character in its integrity), David S. Jones ranked 
inferior to none ;—acute, clear, exact, prompt, and labo- 
rious: he had all the qualities of mind, all the habits of 
business, that go to make up the accomplished lawyer ; 
while to these he superadded the high sense of on. and 
impartial love of justice, that marked his personal charac- 
ter. 


So proverbial was his integrity, that his class of clients 
was such as the best and most incorruptible lawyer that 
ever lived might have been proud to point to; and they 
were, no less, his friends. This simple fact is, in itself, 
the highest possible eulogium. 

He loved trath and scorned deception, his penetrating 
intellect pierced the finest web of imposture ; while every 
species of cant and hypocrisy were hateful to his soul. It 
was chiefly for this reasou that his remarkable humanity, 
his numerous secret charities, his widely diffused private 
benevolence, were not more extensively Leena ; although 
Personal gratitude often proclaimed what no love of ap- 
— ‘and this noble man had a generous thirst for the 
ove and esteem of the wise and good), could have extort- 
ed from him. 

A man of sterling talent and worth, Mr. Jones would 
not, could not, stvop to court the ignoble, and despised 
the fruit of popularity gained by base truckling. But by 
all, to whom he was long and intimately known, he was 
honored and beloved ; and, surely, a safer test of character 
cannot be found. 

In evidence of the confidence of his friends and of the 





* The present venerable Chief Justice Jones, the son 
and brother of both the eminent deceased, still sustains the 
family name at the New York Bar. 





his private and professional capacity. He was for a long 
time connected with the City Library, Columbia College, 
the Episcopal Theological Seminary, &c. &c., and as ex- 
ecutor, guardian, family adviser, and counsellor at law, 
the best of our old New York families sought his aid and 
counsel. 

Asa private gentleman, Mr. Jones was one of the few 
remaining specimens of the polished gentleman of the old 
school: a race now almost extinct. His conversation, va- 
rious and elegant, was marked by power of thought and 
precision of expression ; eloquent in retrospective glances, 
and full of hope for the future. To those who have seen 
him at the head of his table, free from the corroding cares 
of business, among his chosen friends, gay, animated, 
friendly, and sincere, it will be needless to recall the cor- 
dial, yet refined, hospitality, he understood so well, and 
loved so heartily to dispense, 

In his family relations—of Husband, kird and affection- 
ate, devoted to a wife, worthy of him, and who, in turn, 
was to him no less devoted—of Father, teaching his chil- 
dren the true principles of manly conduct, which he illus- 
trated in and by his own life—of head of his household, 
regarded with grateful reverence by his dependents, whom 
he treated with the considerate spirit of a gentleman and 
kind master—Mr. Jones offered a noble example to all 
who understood and appreciated his motives and charac- 
ter. 
The personal appearance of Mr. Jones was striking, and 
his manner im d every one who approached him: an 
eye, full of intellect and spirit; a noble head, after the 
Grecian model; features finely cut, and instinct with ex- 
pression; a figure, just above the middle height, and so 
formed, that all the movements of it were graceful with- 
out design; a voice, deep, clear, rich, and sonorous; a 
carriage, stately and dignified. Such was the living tene- 
ment, and outward bearing, of one of the noblest and 
worthiest of men. 

Mr. Jones had always been a member of the Episcopal 
Church, and a genuine Christian, in spirit and conduct, if 
a love and constant practice of Truth, Justice, and Human- 
ity, constitute (and we cannot but think they do) the true 
Christian character. He was the warm friend and sup- 
porter of Bishop Hobart, and was by this eminent and 
apostolic prelate, as well as by men whom they both 
loved, admired and cherished. 

In his last hours, Mr. Jones received the consolations of 
Religion, and the Holy Sacrament, from the hands of «ev. 
Dr. Seabury, his near connexion, for whom he entertained 
a high regard. His death was calm and tranquil; his 
spirit collected and firm. The clearness and exactness 
of his intellect; the strength and independence of his 
will; the manly dignity of his demeanour, he retained, 
to the last. It is trae, he loved life, and this worid held 
many things dear to him; yet, a near prospect of the 
other did not daunt a heart, which, without pretence or 
ostentation, resigned itself to the Giver of Life, who alone 
has power to take it away. We cinnot express a wish, 
to those who may come after, more worthy of their accep- 
tance than, that, after a long, active, useful, and honor- 
able career, they may reach the Goal of Life, in the same 
manner, so becoming to a Christian and a Man, as that 
which marked the departure of the subject of this imper- 
fect notice.— Communicated. 


Recent Publications 


Elements of Natural Philosophy. By Gold- 
ing Bird, A.M., M.D. Philadelphia: Lea & 
Blanchard. 1848. Royal 12mo., pp. 402. 

Tus valuable work, which was first publish- 
ed in 1839, and is now reprinted from the third 
London edition, much enlarged and improved by 
the author, and brought up to the latest discove- 
ries in the physical sciences. The need of a 
manual like this has long been felt. There is no 
want of elaborate works upon each and all of the 
important branches of knowledge comprised un- 
der the title of Natural Philosophy ; but as the 
author truly remarks in his preface to the first 
edition, we know not where else to find a 
‘system of physics, sufficiently extended to in- 
clude all those subjects with which men of edu- 
cation, especially members of a liberal and im- 
portant profession like that of medicine, ought 
and are required to be familiar with; and at the 
same time not too diffuse to disgust or weary the 
student ” 

Dr. Bird’s original design, in preparing this 
volume, was to furnish the student of medicine 
and chemistry with a concise but comprehensive 
manual of the physical sciences, comprising all 
that was necessary to enable him to pass his ex- 
amination upon physics at the English and 
Scottish medical boards. The able manner in 
which he has executed his task, has entirely re- 
moved it from the circumscribed sphere of a 
mere professional text-book, and made it availa- 
ble to every student of the natural sciences. 

The volume commences with a brief intro- 
ductory discourse, forcibly indicating the vast 
importance of the field of inquiry about to be en- 
tered upon, and giving a general view of the con- 














stitution of masses of matter, preparatory to the 
minute elementary investigations which are to 
follow. The question of finite divisibility, and 
the properties of ponderable and imponderable 
matter, are concisely but clearly handled. 

The body of the work commences with the 
General Properties of Matter in atoms and 
masses, the laws of attraction, of motion, and 
of gravitation, and the Mechanical Powers; then 
follow Hydrostatics, Pneumostatics, Hydro- 
Dynamics, Acoustics, Magnetism, and Electri- 
city. This last mentioned branch of science 
is treated in the most ample and satisfactory 
manner, no less than ten chapters being devoted 
to the explanation of the endless phenomena 
which it presents, and forming an excellent 
compendium of the present state of the science 
in all its branches. Six chapters are devoted to 
the subject of Unpolarized and Polarized Light ; 
one to Optical Apparatus, and the Eye consider- 
ed as an optical instrument; two to Thermotics ; 
the volume concluding with a few pages on 
Photography, which we could have wished had 
been treated at greater length, though as a more 
extended account did not come within the limits 
of his plan, no charge of remissness attaches to 
the author on that account. The reader is 
simply unwilling to part from the able expositor 
who has carried him so far and so well ; who has 
taught him tbe principles upon which all philo- 
sophical inquiries should be conducted, shown 
him how to make his experiments and his in- 
ductions, and condensed within a moderate com- 

ass all the information in these departments of 
Lanwledge which every man who lays claim to 
the title of educated, whatever his more imme- 
diate pursuits may be, is expected to possess, 

To the foregoing summary of the contents of 
this work, we would repeat that all the branches 
of science therein contained have been brought 
fully up to the present day, and that the style is 
distinguished by simplicity and clearness. For 
the sake of convenient reference the paragraphs 
are numbered, and a very copious table of con- 
tents and index, those indispensable aids in 
works of this character, afford abundant facility 
for turning to any subject upon which immedi- 
ate information may be desired. The volume 
contains 402 closely printed pages (and very 
beautifully printed too, the type being remarka- 
bly clear and even) ; and 372 diagrams and illus- 
trations supply all that could be wished for in 
the way of elucidation of the text. To all 
classes, to all professions, and especially to the 
young, this able and comprehensive summary of 
the physical sciences will be of signal service. 
It is a worthy complement to Herschel’s Intro- 
duction to the Study of Natural Philosophy, and 
Arnott’s Physics. 


Memoir of Mrs. Mary E. Van Lennep. By 
her Mother. Pp. 382. 12mo. Hartford: Belk- 
nap & Hammersley. 1848 

Mrs. Van Lennep, the subject of the present 
memoir, was the oniy daughter of the Rev. Joel 
Hawes, D.D., and wife of the Rev. Henry J. Van 
Lennep, Missionary in Turkey. The order of 
nature, in this instance, is reversed, the mother 
becomes the biographer of her child, and an 
affectionate as well as ‘* honest” chronicler. 
The letters of the deceased are judiciously em- 
ployed to serve for the purpose of autobiography, 
and selections from her Journal, to mark her in- 
tellectual as well as her religious character. 

According to all the various relations of hers, 
the character of this lady must have been, in a 
marked degree, that of a lovely woman and a 

enuine Christian. She appears in her writ- 
ings clear, sensible, and rational, without the 
extravagance or exclusiveness of some religion- 
ists. ‘To all her personal friends and acquaint- 
ance, the book must be highly welcome, and not 
less acceptable to that portion of the religious 
community, in particular, of which Mrs. Van 
Lennep was a member. 

French Revolution in 1848. By P. B. St. 
John. Pp. 246. 18mo. G. P. Patnam. 

A sPIRITED view of the evenr of the day, by 
an Eye-witness of the stirring scenes of the 
Three Days of February. 
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Musical Review. 





THE LITERARY WORLD. 


Rosa Polka. Composed by B. A. Russell. 
Firth, Pond & Co., 1 Franklin Square. 


[Music intended for review, musical advertisements,| THe alliteration of the title has affected the 
announcements, &c., should be sent to the publishers, 157 music to an alarming extent, if incessant repe- 


Broadway, not later than the Monday of the week of 
publication.) 


Since Biscaccianti’s concert, noticed in our last 
number but one, these entertainments have 
come to a pause, and Mr. Dempster has had 
the town to himself during the week which 
has just elapsed. He gave concerts at the 
Tabernacle on Monday and Friday. We were 
present on the first evening; the attendance 
was tolerably numerous, and the audience 
listened with manifest delight to the beautiful 
Scottish airs which Mr. Dempster sang with 
much taste and feeling. There are one or 
two — upon which we are at issue with 
Mr. D., and which we have indicated upon a 
former occasion ; and though we still adhere 
to the opinions which we have expressed, we 
do not care to revert to what may perhaps 
be merely questions of individual taste, and 
we wish Mr. Dempster all success in his 
eareer, and are willing to believe that he has 
a true feeling for and a correct appreciation of 
the delightful ballad music which forms the 
staple of his performances. It is no trifling 
adnaidiiie to engage singly to minister to 
the evening’s entertainment of an audience, 
and we wonder how he sustains himself so 
well to the end; and the favor with which the 
publie continue to regard him is a flattering 
evidence of their opinion of the manner in 
which he acquits himself of his task. 


The Soldier's Return. A Song for the People. 
Words by George P. Morris. Firth, Pond & 
Co., 1 Franklin Square. 


Now that General Scott is daily expected,— 
perhaps has arrived before these lines meet the 
public eye,—we would suggest to our enthusi- 
astic musical friends, who have been “* dying for 
their country” for some weeks past, no longer 
to throw away their precious lives, but to pre- 
are themselves to shout a welcome to the gal- 
ant soldier in the words thus opportunely put 
into their mouths, by the popular Morris, the 
author of so many favorite songs. They are set 
toa spirited strain by S. O. Dyer, and have been 
handsomely put forth by the publishers, with a 
colored lithograph portrait of Scott in all the 
glory of buckskin tights and other military trap- 
pings; which, albeit not a very graceful or pic- 
turesque design, has been made as much of 
by those clever engravers, Sarony & Major, as 
so intractable a subject would allow. 


The Foam of the Atlantic Wave. Written and 
Composed by Samuel Lover. Firth, Pond & 
Co., 1 Franklin Square. 

The Star and the Surge. Written and Com- 
posed by Samuel Lover. Same publishers. 


THEseE songs are two of the latest productions 
of Mr. Lover, and are very pleasing specimens 
of his style. Both the words and the music flow 
on smoothly and harmoniously, the air and the 
sentiment being prettily combined ; and although 
presenting little that is novel either in style or 
idea, yet their mutual adjustment is an additional 
evidence of the refined and cultivated taste of 
the author. We must add, however, that we 
cannot persuade ourselves to approve of what 
strikes us as verging too much upon the charac- 
ter of a conceit in the leading idea of the first- 
named song ; and the young ladies who are not 
versed in mythological lore, will wonder what 
the author would be at in giving to some “* sweet 
form” the appellation of “* Foam of the Atlantic 
wave.” As this exhausts what we have to urge 
in the way of cavil or objection, we will not 
dwell upon it; but will hand over these songs to 
the ladies, with whom Mr. Lover’s compositions 
have long and deservedly been especial favor- 
ites, as worthy of being included in their col- 
lections. 








|tition may beso styled. Alliteration is well 


enough when made use of sparingly and with 
judgment, but when it goes the length of “ Pe- 


ter Piper pick’d a peck of pepper,” it is only | Pe 


fitted for the nursery. In music, an occasional 
return to the original theme is frequently very 
effective ; but in this case, where it is nothing else 
but returns and repetitions of common-places, 
and you find yourself at the end before you think 
yeu have begun, we must plead inability to dis- 
cern either merit in the conception or skill 
in the treatment. 


Iam the Bayadere. Songs of Madame Bishop, 
No. 3. Firth, Pond & Co., and William Hall 
& Son. 

Tus is the only number of the series which 

we have seen, and whether the numbers that 

should precede have been, or are to be pub- 
lished, we are unable to say. They are announ- 
ced as the only correct editions, and the number 
before us has a lithograph portrait of Madame 

Bishop. A piano arrangement, even though by 

Bochsa, fails in giving due effect to this well- 

known song, which can only be heard to advan- 

tage on the stage, with all the resources of the 
orchestra, dramatic action, and characteristic 
costume. 


The Jewel Waltz. Composed by Francis Buck. 
Firth, Pond & Co., 1 Franklin Square. 

Tuts little waltz comes before us in as humble 
style as many hundred other indifferent ones, 
and we took it up more asa matter of routine 
than with any anticipation of finding it better or 
worse than the ordinary run of such things. On 
hastily running it over, we were agreeably sur- 
prised ; and repeating it with more attention, 
we really found it to be very far above the ave- 
rage, and possessing both a variety and elegance 
of melody that are seldom found in the average 
of waltz music. It commences with three or four 
introductory bars, that serve to awake the atten- 
tion and prepare the ear, and then we have a strain 
now sober and now agitated, as if the dancers 
had not settled down into regular and equable 
motion ; now the melody entirely changes, be- 
coming more legato; again another change, and 
another, the fire and the energy gradually in- 
creasing, till the spirit of waltz becomes fairly 
infectious, and the player is eager to join in the 
intoxicating whirl. ‘The composer’s name is 
not familiar to us ; we trust he will go on, and 
by his future productions justify us in retaining 
the favorable opinion we are disposed to form of 
his abilities, from this clever trfile. 





Publishers’ Circular. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Georce Nicnoxs, Cambridge, Mass., proposes 
to publish a volume containing four old plays of 
great interest, three of which are of extreme 
rarity, viz.—Gascoygne’s two plays,—** Jocasta,” 
a tragedy from the ** Phenisse” of Euripides, 
the second blank-verse play in English, and the 
first adaptation of a Greek play; ‘* The Sup- 
poses,” a comedy from Ariosto, the first extant 
play in English prose; the Interlude, “ Jack 
Jugler,” the first extant play derived from Plaa- 
tus; the Interlude, ‘* Thersytes,” the first in 
which an historical character, not Scriptural, is 
introduced. The “ Jocasta” is contained only 
in the scarce works of Gascoygne, and will be re- 
printed from the excessively rare first edition. 
The Interludes have never been published, and 
have been printed only by Haslewood for the 
Roxburghe Club. A gentleman of Cambridge 
will edit the volume, and the utmost care will be 
taken to follow the original literatim. The edi- 
tion will be limited to 250 copies, and the print- 
ing will be commenced as soon as 100 copies are 
subscribed for. The volume will be a handsome 
crown octavo. Price to subscribers, $1.50. 

Mr. N. Hickman, Baltimore, has just pub- 
lished ** The Democratic Text Book” and “ The 






















































[May 20. 


Politicians’ Register—works which during the 
ensuing Presidential contest will be likely to 
have a wide sale. [See Advertisement. ] 

Messrs. Lea & BLANCHARD have nearly 
ready ‘“* Mrs. Somerville’s Physical Geography.” 
This is one of the profoundest treatises on this 
subject in the English language. Its great ex- 

nse, however, has prevented it from being with- 
in the reach of many—but its republication jn 
this country will now make it accessible to all. 
The same publishers also announce “ Christi- 
son’s Dispensatory” and Gray’s Pharmacopwia. 

James Munroe & Co. propose to publish 
Levana, or the Doctrine of Education, translated 
from the German of Jean Paul Richter. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED STATEs 
FROM 13TH To 20TH MAY. 

BEATTY (A.)—Essays on Practical Agriculture, in- 

cluding his Prize Essays. By Adam Beatty, Vice Presi- 

dent of Kentucky Agricultural Society (C. M. Saxton), 


$i. 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL 
Review, for April (Wood & Brothers), 75 cents. 
CARPENTER’S ASSISTANT. By William Brown. 2d 
edition (B. B. Mussey & Co. ; Phillips & Sampson, Bos- 


ton). 
CHARLES CHESTERFIELD. By Mrs. Trollope. (Bur- 
& oe gl 50 cents. 

CHANNING’S (DR. WM ELLERY) MEMOIRS—With 
Extracts from his Correspondence and Manuscripts, 
with a Portrait. By Wm. Henry Channing. 3 vols. 
12mo. (Crosby & Nichols), $3. 

COLES (L. B.)—The Philosuphy of Health, or Health 
without Medicine: a Treatise on the Laws of the Hu- 
man System, by L. B. Coles, M.D. 2d edition (Ticknor 
& Uo.), 3 cents. 

COPLAND’S (DR.) CYCLOPADIA OF PRACTICAL 

edicine. Part 18 (Harper & Brothers), 50 cents. 

CYCLOPZDIA OF MORAL AND RELIGLOUS ANEC- 
dotes. By Rev. K. Arvine, AM. With an Introdduc- 
tion by Kev. G. B. Cheever. Part 3 (Leavitt, Trow & 
Co.), 25 cents, 

GREEN (THE) MOUNTAIN BOYS.—An Historical 
Tale of the Early Settlement of Vermont. By the 
author of “ Locke Amsden,” &c 2 vols. in 1. &d 
edition (B. B. Mussey & Co.), cloth, $1; paper, 75 cents. 

DE MAULEON ; or, the Knight with the Iron Hand. By 
Alexander Dumas. Illustrated (Williams Bros ), 5) cis. 

DIARY OF LADY WILLCUGHBY.—Some further por- 
tions from the. 1 vol. paper, pp. 93 (John Wiley), 25 


cents. 

HAL¥ HOURS WITH THE BEST AlNTHORS, Select- 
ed and with short Biographical and Critical 
seth aa = Charlies Knight. Vol. 2d (John Wiley), 
c ; two parts, paper, cents each. 

HEBREW TALES.—Selected = translated from the 
writings of the Ancient Hebrew Sages, by Herman 
os (Spalding & Shepard), paper, 374 cents ; boards, 


cents. 

HOME (THE) OF SHAKSPEARE —Illustrated and de- 
scribed, with thirty-three Engravings. By F.W. Fair- 
holt, F.S.A., Author of “ Costume in land,” &c. 
eee & Brothers), 25 cents. 

HOWITT (MARY).—The Peasant and His Landlord. 
Translated from the Swedish by Mary Howitt. 1 vol. 
12mo. (Harper & Brothers), paper, 50 cents. 

JACOPO. A work for Children (Gould, Kendall & Lin- 


coln). 

LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW, for April (L. Scott 
& ye 75 cents. 

MAID (THE) OF THE SARANAC. A Tale of the Re- 
volution. By Newton M. Cartis (Williams Bros.), 25 


cents. 
MARTINEAU (HARRIET).—Eastern Life Past and 
Present. By Harriet Martineau. 1 vol. i2mo. (Lea & 


Blanchard), $1 75. 
M’'LAURIN (J.) —Three Sermons on Important Subjects. 
By Rev. J. M’Laurin, formerly Minister in Giasgow (B. 


Perkins, a) 

MYSTERIES OF CRIMINAL RECORDS OF BOTH 
Hemispheres (Bu & Stringer), 25 cents. 

NEW YORK SIATE REGISTER, with a Supplement, 
for 1848 (J. Disturnel!) 

ony he ae of the ae Capita! Sins. By Eugene 

(Burgess er). 1 vol, , 00 cents. 

TALMUDIC MAXIM tROM fits HEBREW, with 
other ae By L. S. D'Israel (J. French, Boston). 

TUCKERMAN (H. T.)—The Italian Sketch Book. Re- 
vised Edition. By H. T. Tuckerman (J. C. Riker), 
cloth, $1; , 75 cents, 

TUTHILL (L. C.)—History of Architecture from the 
earliest times. Its present condition in Enrope and the 
United States, with a Biography of Eminent Architects 
aud a Glossary of Architectural terms. By Mrs. L. C. 
Tuthill. Completed in 6 parts. Part 1 (Lindsay & 
Blakiston), 50 cents. 

WHOM MARRY AND HOW TO GET MARRIED ; 
or, the Adventures of a Lady in Search of a Good Hus- 
band. By one who has refused twenty excellent offers 
at least. Complete (Carey & Hart), 124 cents. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED IN ENGLAND FROM THE 
28TH OF MARCH TO THE !ITH APRIL. 
ARCHITECTURE AND FINE ARTS. 

ART-UNION (THE) Monthly Journal of Fine Arts and 

the Arts Deeorati 





ve and Ornamental. Vol. 9, 1847. 4to. 


pp. 420, cloth, 21s, 
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7s. 6d. 
CKMAN (T.)—An Attempt to Discriminate the Styles 
= Architecture in England from the Conquest to the 
Revolution ; with a Sketch of the Grecian and Roman 
Orders, Notices of numerous British Edifices, and some 
Remarks on the Architecture of a Part of France. By 
the late Thomas Rickman, F.S.A. 5th edition, with 
very considerable additions and new plates. 8vo. pp. 
372, cloth, 2is. 


CLASSICS AND FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 


CICERO.—Select Orations of M. Tullius Cicero ; from 
the Text of J. C. Orellius ; with Notes, Critical and Ex- 
planatory, for the use of Schools and Colleges. By the 
Rev. Maurice M‘Kay. LL D., M.R.L.A. 2d edition, post 
8vo. pp. 468, cloth, 10s. : 

CICERO —M. Tullii Ciceronis Lelius, sive De Amicitia. 
Dialogus from the Text of Jo. Orellius; with English 
Notes by the Rev. J.C Seratchley, B.A. 12mo. pp. 70, 
cloth, sewed, 

CICERONIS ORATIO pro Lucio Murena. From the 
most Recent Texts. 12mo. pp. 44, sewed, Is. 

(Parker's Classical Texts.) 

DE LA VOYE (M.)—The Pictorial French Grammar; 

for the use of Children. By Marin de la Voye. Square, 


pp. 78 boards, 2s. 

EURIPIDIS ORESTES. LEdidit Ricardus Porson. 8vo. 
pp. 100, boards, 3s. 6d. , 

FLOWER (W. B.)—Reading Lessuns for the Higher 
Classes in Classical, Middle, and Diocesan Schools. 
By the Rev. W. B. Fiower, B.A. 12mo. pp. 292, 
cloth, 3s. 

GUNN (W. M.j—Rudiments of the Latin Language, for 
the use of the High Schools of Edinburgh. By William 
M. Gana. I2mo0. pp. 180, roan, 2s. 

HORACE; with Notes. Ky the Rev. Charies Girdle- 
stone and the Rev. William Alexander Osborne. 12mo. 
pp. 324, bound, 7s. 6d. 

PLATONIS MENEXENUS; from the Text of Bekker. 
12mo, pp. 22, sewed, 1s. 

SOPHOCLES C£dipus Tyranous ; with English Notes 
By William Haig Brown, B.A. 12mo. pp. 100, sewed, 
2s. Gd. 


(Parker's Classical Texis.) 

‘TOURRIER (J.)--French as it is Spoken. A New and 
Easy Method of Learning the Pronunciation of the 
French Language, By J. Tourrier. 6th edition. 12mo. 
pp. 106, sewed, Is. 6d. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, VOYAGES, AND 
TRAVELS, 


BELISARIUS.—The Life of Belisarius. By Lord Mahon. 
2d edition, post 8vo. pp. 480, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

BIOGRAPHICAL Memoirs of Louis Philippe, the First 
Ex-King of the French ; with a Sketch of the Revolu- 
tions of 1830 and 1848. 12mo. pp. 64, sewed, 6d. 

(New Library of Useful Knowledge.) 

BYRNE (J. C.)—Tweive Years’ hay in the British 
Colonies, from 1835 to 1847. By J.C. Byrne. 2 vols. 
8vo. pp. 8652, cloth, 28s. 

CAREY (H. C.)—The Past, the Present, and the Future. 
By H.C. Carey. 8vo. pp. 480, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

CLIVE. —The Life of Robert, First Lord Clive. 
Rev. G. R.Gleig. Square, pp. 320, cloth, 6s. 

(Home and Colonial Library ) 
DELVIN (J. D.)—Helps to Hereford History, Civil and 


By the 


John, Lord Hervey. Ediied, from the Original MS. at 
Ickworth, by the Right Hon. John Wilson Croker, 
LL.D., F.R.S. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 1184, cloth, 36s. 
GOLDSMITH (DR.)—The H of Englund ; being an 
Abridgment of Dr. Goldsmith’s Work, to the Death of 
George II. ; with a Continuation to the Present Time. 
New edition, pone by Philip Alexander Prince. 12mo. 


Pe. 384, bound, 3s. 

HOFFMEISTER (W.)—Travels in Ceylon and Continen- 
tal India ; including Nepal and other parts of the Hima- 
layas, to the Borders of the Thibet; with some Notices 

the Overland Route, &c., &c. By D. W. Hoffmeister. 
a from the German. Post 8vo. pp. 540, cloth, 


10s. 

LAMARTINE (M.)—Heroic Characters of the Revolution. 
4 De Lamartine. 18mo. pp. 160, sewed, Is. 

LODGE (E.)—Portraits of Illustrious Personages of Great 
Britain ; with Biogr.phical and Historical Memoirs 


of 

their Lives and Actions. By Edmund x 

F.S.A. Cabinet edition, in 8 vols. Vol. 5, fone a 
305, cloth, 63. 6d. 

MANGLES’ (CAPT.) Iliustrated y and Hydro- 

y of the United Kingdom—! places identi- 

te Key to the Three Ordnance and all the 


atastrophe of 
the Great Britain, the Stephen Whitney, and the Iris. 
12mo. abe 138, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
MARLBOROUGH.—Memoirs of the Duke of Marlbo- 
By William Coxe, M.A., &c. <A new edition, 
re by John Wade, in 3 vols. Vol. 3, square 12mo. 
Pp. 492, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
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MICHELET (J.)—History of the French Revolution. By 
J. Michelet. Translated by C. Cocks, B.L. 2d and con- 
cluding portion. 12mo. pp. 348, sewed, 2s. 

MYSTERIES of the Old Castles of France ; or, Secret In- 
trigues of the Kings and Queens, Princes and Princesses, 
and other Great Personages of the Time. By a Society 
of Arch Seers, under the Direction of A. B. D. Francois. 
Translated by William Thomas Holey. Royal 8vo. pp. 
358, cloth, 5s. 

NICHOLS (J. B.)—TIustrations of the Literary mong hal 
the Eighteenth Century; consisting of authentic Me- 
moirs and Original Letters of Eminent Persons, and tn- 
tended as a Sequel to the Literary Anecdotes. By 
Jobn Bowyer Nichols, F.8. A. Vol. 7, 8vo. pp. 892, 
bourds, 21s. 

O’BYRNE (R. H.)—The Representative History of Great 
Britain and Ireland; comprising Biographical and Ge- 
nealogical Notices of the Members of Parliament, froin 
1 Edward VI. 1547, to 10 Victoria, 1847. By Robert 
e Nga Part 1, Bedfordshire. Royal 8vo. pp. 


7 " 

ROWTON (F.)—The Female Poets of Great Britain Chro- 
nologically Arranged; with Copious Selections and 
Critical Remarks. By Frederic Rowton. 8vo. pp. 536, 
cloth, 14s. 

SARGENT (G. E.)—The Bedfordshire Tinker; or, the 
History of Jchn Bunyan, written for Young Children. 
By G. E. Sargent. 1&mo. pp. 80, cloth, Is. 

STUART PAPERS.—The Correspondence of Bishop At- 
terbury with the Pretender and his Agents. Printed 
from the Originals in the Collection formerly belonging 
to the Exiled Stuart Family, and now in the possession 
of Her Majesty the Queen : with copious Notes. Vul. 
1, 8vo. pp. 570, boards, 18s. 

SMITH (W.)—Memoir of Johann Gottlieb Fichte. By 
William Smith. 2d edition, enlarged, post 8vo. pp. 172, 
cloth, 4s. 6d. 


POETRY, FICTION, &c., AND THE DRAMA. 


AUNT JANE'S Budget of Stories. Square, pp. 160, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 

BENNETT (W.)—Etherea ; a Poem. By Wm. Bennett. 
Svo. pp. 54, sewed, 3s. 6d. 

BLACK (THE) MENDICANT. Translated from the 
French of Paul Feval by Eugene Plunkett. Post 8vo 
pp. 156, sewed, 1s. 

(Library of French Romance.) 

CHRONICLES OF THE BASTILE.—Philip of Lutetia ; 
or, the Revolution of 1789, an Historical Romance. By 
L. A. Chamerazow. Illustrated on steei by Robert 
Cruikshank. 8vo. pp. 438, cloth, 15s. 

HAND-BOOK (THE) of Betting ; or, How to Make your 
Book, and How to Keep your Book. By Mathematician. 
32mo. pp. 88. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

JAMES (G_ P. R.)—The Works of G. P. R. James, Esq. 
Vol. 16—De L’Orme. 8vo. pp. 400, cloth, 8s. 

LAMARTINE (A.)—Jocelyn : an Episode Journal found 
in the House of a Village Curate. By Alphonse de La- 
martine. Translated by Robert Anstruther. Royal 
8vo. pp. 350, reduced to 8s. 

LUCRETIA : a Tragedy, in Five Acts. Translated from 
the celebrated Play of M. Ponsard 12mo. pp. 70, 
sewed, 2s. 

MANT (F. W.)—Reginald Vere ; a Tale of the Civil 
Wars, in Verse ; with Notes, Historical and Illustrative. 
By the Rev. Frederick Woods Mant, B.A. 12mo. pp. 
292, cloth, 6s. 

MIDDLETON (C. 8.)—Hours of Recreation ; a Collection 
of Poems, written to the Age of Twenty-one. By C. 8. 
Middleton. he a 8vo. pp. 192, cloth, 5s. 

RECOLLECTIONS of Rifleman Harris, Old 95th ; with 


(Conclusion next week.} 








Advertisements. 
FRENCH BOOKS. 


PARIS EDITIONS. 


fe Subscribers would inform the Trade that they 
keep on hand, and are constantly receiving from Paris, 
the most approved works in the various departments of 
education, embracing, History, Geo, , Grammar, 
Rhetoric. Logic, Biography, Literature, . Natu- 
ral Philosophy, istry, Arithmetic, ics, 
Reading Books, Phrase Books, Dictionaries, &c , &c. 
They have also a large assortment of French works 
suitable for Presents, hool Rewards, &c., many of 
which are illustrated with rich Engravings, plain and 
colored, and bound in a new and most beautiful style. 
Also, Foreign editions of Spanish and Italian School 
ag oo ons Awmerican editions, including those edited by 





Also a good Assortment of 
STANDARD AND LIGHT FRENCH READING. 
ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, 


m25 fp tf 411 Broadway. 





NEW ENGLISH BOOKS, 
For sale at low prices by 
BARTLETT & WELFORD, 


7 Astor House. 

HUMBOLDT’S COSMOS. Vol. 2, translated by Sabine. 
8vo., cloth, $3 50. 

STERLING (ELIZABETH).—Noble deeds of Women. 
Post 8vo. cloth, $1 25 

HARRIS'S LIFE OF LORD CHANCELLOR HARD- 
WICK; with selections from his Correspondence, Dia- 
ries, Speeches, and Judgments. 3 vols., 8vo. cloth, $12. 

HALLIWELL (J. 0.)—The Life of William Shakspeare, 
including many new particulars respecting the poet and 
his family. 8vo. cloth, $3 75. 

USHER (ARCHBISHOP), Life of ; with an account of his 
Writings. By C. R. Elrington, D.D. 8vo. cloth, $3 50. 

LETTERS OF ROYAL AND ILLUSTRIOUS LADIES 
OF GREAT BRITAIN. Edited from the originals, by 
Mary A. E. Wood. 3 vols., demy 8vo. cloth, $5 50. 

MITCHELL (LT. COL.)—Journal of an Expedition into 
the Interior of Australia. 8vo. cloth, fine plates and 
maps, $5 50 

ERMAN (ADOLPH).—Travels in Siberia. 2 vols., 8vo. 
cloth, $8 50. 

BURKE’S GENEALOGICAL AND HERALDIC DIC- 
tionary of the landed gentry of Great Britain and Ireland. 
2 vols. royal 8vo cloth, $16. 

FORSTER’S LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF OLIVER 
Goldsmith. Illustrated from designs by Maclise, &c. 
8vo. cloth, 86. Lond. 1848. 

LORD CAMPBELL’S LIVES OF THE CHANCEL- 
lors. Vols. 6 and 7, cloth, $8 25. Lond. 1848. 

FOSTER (JOHN).—Lectures at the Broadmead Chapel. 


Thick 12mo. cloth, $2. Lond. 
FOSTER (JOHN).—Lectures. Second series, 8vo. cloth, 
$3. Lond, 1847. 


SIMPSON (THOMAS).—Narrative of the Discoveries on 
the North Coast of America. By the Officers of the 
Hudson's Bay Company in 1836 and "9. 8vo. cloth, $4. 

Lond. 

FELIX OF CROWLAND. The Anglo-Saxon version of 
the Life of St. Guthliac, with translation and notes. By 
C. W. Goodwin. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. Lond. 1848. 

BATEMAN (THOMAS), AND STEPHEN GLOVER.— 
Vestiges of the Antiquities of Derbyshire, and the sepul- 
chral usages of its inhabitants from the most remote 
ages, to the Reformation. 8vo. cloth, $3 75. 

Lond. 1848. 


—_—_—— ——_—_—_——. 


“Naw Ready. 
THE 


BRITISH FEMALE POETS, 
CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED. 


Copious Selections from their Writings, 


A BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL 
NOTICE OF EACH. 


BY THE 
Rev. GEO. W. BETHUNE, D.D. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
A PORTRAIT OF THE HON. MRS. NORTON, 
AND 
A VIEW OF THE RESIDENCE OF MRS. HEMANS. 


Forming a beautiful demy octavo volume, printed on fine 
paper, and handsomely bound in 
Embossed Cloth. 


Recently Published. 
LAYS OF LOVE AND FAITH, 


WITH OTHER FUGITIVE POEMS. 
By tHe Rev. GEO. W. BETHUNE, D.D. 
An elegant volume, bound in various styles. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“ The author of this volume has a gifted mind, improved 
by extensive education ; a cheerful temper, chastened by 
religion; a sound taste, refined and improved by exten- 
sive observation and much reading, and the gift of poetry.” 
—WNerth American. 

“The volume before us contains much that is truly 
beautiful; many gems that — with genius and feel- 
ing. They are imbued with the true spirit of poesy, and 
may be read again and again with pleasure.”— Inquirer. 

“ Many hallowed breathings will be found among the 
poems here collected—all distinguished by correct taste, 
and refined feeling ; rarely dazzling by gorgeous imagery, 
but always charming by their purity and truthfulness to 
nature.”’—V. Y. Commercial. 

“We doubt not this will prove to be one of the most 
popular works of the author.”—W. Y. Christian Intelli- 


‘encer. 
. LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, Publishers, 
my PHILADELPHIA. 
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NEW MUSIC. 
Published by 


WILLIAM HALL & SON, 


No. 239 Broadway, cor. Park Place, 
SUCCESSORS TO 


FIRTH, HALL & POND. 

HE Belle Polka, composed and dedicated to Miss Mary 

Ann Collins, by Albert W. Berg. “Vive in Repub- 
lique," a Grand Pot Pourri of French and American 
airs; and La Marseillaise Grand Chorus, with French 
and English words, arranged by Herrman 8. Saroni. This 
piece is embellished with a splendidly illuminated litho- 
raphic title, printed in colors. No. 1 “ Repertoire des 
je os Pianistes,” by Ferd. Beyer, “ Lucia di Lammer- 
moor.” al5 tf 


NEW MUSIC. 


FIRTH, POND & CO. 


(SUCCESSORS TO FIRTH & HALL) 
No. 1, FRANKLIN SQUARE, 
Dealers in Music and Musical Merchandise, 
Have just published, 


THE SYLVAN WATER WALTZ. By Robt. McKins- 
try, Jr. Embellished with a bewutiful lithographic 
title page, illustrative of the “ Sylvan Water” at Green- 
wood Cemetery. 

THE CREOLE WALTZ. By Linden. 

THE JEWEL WALTZ. Composed by Francis Buch. 

THE ROSEBUD POLKA. By B. A. Russell. 

YEARS AGO; written by Geo. P. Morris. Adapted to a 
popular Soathern Refrain, and arranged for the Piano- 
forte. By Charlies E. Horn. 





Now preparing, and will be issued in a few days. 
THE FOAM OF THE ATLANTIC WAVE. Poetry and 
Music by Samuel Lover. 
All the New Music received as soon as published 
Music imported to order. Music bound. 
Copies of their Catalogne will be forwarded to any part 
of the United States, free of expense, by addressing (post- 


paid) sat 
FIRTH, POND & CO., 
apl5 tf No. 1 Franklin Square, New York. 


“RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
No. 4, Barclay Street, 


LIST OF RECENT IMPORTATIONS. 


SCHOMBURGK. (R.)—Reisen in Britisch-Guiana in den 
Jahren 1840-44.—Nebst einer Fauna und Flora Guiana’s 
nach Vorlagen von Johannes Miller, Ehrenberg, Erich- 
son, Kiotzsch, und Andern. Mit Abbilddungen und 
Karte. Vol. 1, Leipzig, 1847, 2 vols $15. 


SCHUBERTH (G. H. von).—Reise in das Morgenland in 
den Jahren 1836-37. Erlangen 184, 3 vols. bound, 
$8 50. 


WHEATON (HENRY).—Elements du droit international. 
Leipzig, 1848, 2 vols. $3 50. 


SAVIGNY (F. C. von).—System des heutigen Romischen 
Rechts. 6 vols. Beriin, 1640-48, $12 50. 


TALVJ (MRS. EDW. ROBINSON).—Geschichte der 
Colonisation von Neu-England. Von der ersten Nieder- 
Jassunger daselbstim Jahre 1607, bis zur Emiiihrung der 
Provinzial verfassung von Massachusetts im Jahre |692. 
Nebst einer Karte von Nen-England. Leipzig, 1847, 
bound, $3. 


RANKE (L.)—Neun Biicher Preussischer Geschichte. 
Berlin, 1848, vol 1, $1 75. 


EN (A.)—Vollstindige Naturgeschichte der Sange- 
“<a At \abanniies Abbilddungen auf 138 Tafein. 
Eilenburg, 1848, bound, $10. 


SCHLEGEL (FR. v.) Simmtliche Werke. 2:e Ausgabe 
Wiln, 1846, 15 vols. bound, $18 75. 


MULLER (K. O.)—Kleine Deutsche Schriften. 2 vols. 
Breslau, 1847, bound, $625. 


—— Handbuch der Archeologie der Kunst. 3te Aufl. 
von F. G. Weicker. Breslau, 1848, bound, $3 50. 


MULLER (JULIUS).—Die christliche Lehre von der 
Siinde. 2 vols. Breslau, 1844, $5 50. 


ROSEN MULLER (E. F. C.)—Scholia in Vetus Testamen- 
tum in compendium redacta. 6 vols. bound, $21. 


GESENIUS LEXICON manuale Hebraicum et Chaidai- 
cum in Veteris Testamenti libros. Editio 2da. ab auctore 

ipso adornata atque ab A, Th. Hoffmann recognita. 

Lipsie, 1847, bound, $4 75. my20 tf 





BANGS, RICHARDS, AND PLATT, 


Auction and Commission Merchants, 
204 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
EGULAR Sales of Books, Stationery, &c., &c., on 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays of tach Week. 
Consignments respectfully solicited, on which Cash ad- 
vances will be made when required. 
On TUESDAY, MAY 234, 


And following Days, commencing at 4 o'clock, P.M., 
A PARCEL SALE OF SPLENDID 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN BOOKS. 


An Extensive and Rich Collection of English Books, 
embracing large and valuable consignments of choice 
Standard and Illustiated Works, just received from Europe, 
to be sold in quantities to suit dealers. 


Also, a Set of Stereotype Plates of Farr’s Collegiate 
School and Family History of England. 12mo. 
.. ~ i and popular Selling Work, just published 
and. 


Also, the Stereotype Plates of Chalmers’s Works, the 
Glasgow Edition, 21 vols. 12mo. pp. 400. 


Also, Large and Valuable Consignments of American 
Publications, including Library Editions of Standard 
Works, Popular School Books, Medical Works, Quarto 
Bibles, Blank Books, &c., &c. 


The whole New and Fresh Stock, and to be sold with- 
out reserve. my20 tf 


~ POLITICAL WORKS. 


N. HICKMAN, 


Vo. 116 Baltimore street, 
BALTIMORE, 
HAS JUST PUBLISHBD, 


THE DEMOCRATIC TEXT-BOOK. 


Being a Compendium of the Principles of the Democratic 
Party, containing Contributions from the ablest 
Pens of the Country, on the 


“Mexican War,” “‘ Tariff,’ “Sub- Treasury,” 
* Veto Power,” &c., &c. 
With various Bon Mots, &c. 1 vol. 12mo. pp. 72. 
Retail Price 124 cents. 


ALSO, 


THE POLITICIAN’S REGISTER, 


AND 
Statistical Manual for 1848. 
CONTAINING A LIST OF 


Chief Executive and Judicial Officers of the United States, 
and Members of Congress: Governors of the States 
with their terms of Office and Salaries ; Times of Hold- 
ing Elections; a Digest of the Naturalization Laws; 
Election Returns in every State, by Counties, for Presi- 
dent, Governor, Congress, &c., fur 1844, 45, '46, '47, and 
48; with other useful Political matter. Retail price 
124 cents. 

A Large Edition of the above works will be sold 
during the Presidential campaign. Agents, Dealers in 

Cheap Works, &c., are requested to send in their orders. 


pp. 540. 
in Eng- 








A very large discount allowed. my 2t 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
BOSTON, 


Will publish on the Fifteenth of May, 
THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE 


WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING, D.D. 


EDITED BY HIS NEPHEW, 


WILLIAM HENRY CHANNING. 


To be comprised in three volumes, of about five hundred 
pages each, uniform with the best edition of the Works. 
‘Two very superior Portraits of Dr. Channing will 
appear in the volumes ; one from a painting by 
Allston, the other by Gambadella. 


PRICE THREE DOLLARS. 


C. & N. will also soon commence the publication of a 
new Juvenile Series, to be called 


THE FAVORITE LIBRARY. 


These volumes are now nearly ready. Mary Leeson, 
by Mary Howitu; The Eskdale Herd-Boy, by Lady Stod- 
dart, and a new work by Miss Mitford. 

CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
my6 3t 111 Washington street, Boston. 





SELECTION No. V. 
FROM 


CAREY & HART’S 


CHEAP LIST OF 


BOOKS ANCIENT AND MODERN, 


INCLUDING VALUABLE AND INTERESTING 


WORKS IN THE ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES, 


In History, Biography, Antiquities, Old Poe. 
try, Voyages and Travels, Books of En- 
gravings, Galleries, &c. 


*,* The Cheap List from which the following selec- 
tions have been made, containing 40 Double Column 
Octavo Pages, can be had free of charge on application 
(Post paid) to Carey & Hart, Puttapevpnta. 


NICHELSON —A Treatise on Practical Navigation and 
Seamanship, &c., by William Nichelson. 4to. $2 50. 
London, 1742. 
NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW (The), from 1815 to 
1844, inclusive. 58 vols., with Index, half bound, $50. 
OHIO.—Transactions of the Historical Society of Ohio. 
1 vol. 8vo. $1 50. 1839. 


OLIVER.—Theoretic Philosophy of Freemasonry, by Rey. 
G. Oliver. 8vo. $2 50. London, 1840. 


OTWAY.—An Elementary Treatise on Steam, by Robert 
Otway. &vo. $3 25. London, 1837. 
PRIESTLEY.—A Description of a System of Biography, 
with a Catalogue of all the names inserted in them, by 

Joseph Priestley. 1 vol. 8vo. $1 62. 


PARIS AND FONBLANQUE.—Medical Jurisprudence, 
by J. A. Paris and J. 8. M. Fonblanque. 3 vols. 8vo. 
3 50. London, 1823. 

PARTHINGTON.—British Cyclopedia of Natural Histo- 
ry, combining a Scientific Ctassification of Animals, 
Plants, and Minerals, arranged and edited by Charles F. 
Parthington. 3 vols. 8vo., with numerous colored 
Plates. $15. London, 1835. 

PINKERTON.—Petralogy ; a Treatise on Rocks, by J. 
Pinkerton. 2 vols. 8vo. calf, $3 75. London, 1811. 


PRICE.—Observations on Reversionary Payments, by 
Richard Price ; to which are added Algebraical Notes, 
&c. &c., by Wm. Morgan. 2 vols. 8vo. amen 

ndon. 

PINK “RTON .—A General Collection of the best and most 
interesting Voyages and Travels to all parts of the Worid, 
digested on a new plan, by John Pinkerton. Illustrated. 
6 vols. 4to. $20. 

PLAYFAIR.—A System of Chronology, by James Play- 
fair, D.D., member of the Antiquarian Society of Scot- 
land. 1 vol. folio, full bound, $3 50. Edinburgh, 1774. 

PUFENDORF.—Le Droit de la Nature et des Gens, or 
System, General des Principles les pius importins de la 

orale, de la Jurisprudence et de la Politique, par le 
Baron de Pufendorf. 2 vols. 4to. $4. Amsterdam, 1734. 


PILLET.—Views of England during a Residence of Ten 
Yeurs, by Maj. Gen. Pillet, translated from the French. 

1 vol. 12mo. $1 50. 1818. 
PENNSYLVANIA.—Minutes of the Provincial Council 
of Pennsy!vania, from the Organization to the Termioa- 
tion of the Proprietary Government. 3 vols. 8vo. $3 ay 
13838, 


PARRY.—Collections from the Unpublished Medical 
Writings of C. H. Parry, M.D. 2 vols. 8vo. $5. 
London, 1825. 
PATON. —Servia, the Youngest Member of the European 
Family, or a Residence in Belgrade in 1343-4, by Andrew 
A. Paton. $2. 

PHILLIPS.—Rudiments of Curvilinear Design, by George 
Phillips. Folio. Lilustrated. $6 50. London. 
PURSH.—Flora America Septentrionalis, or a Systematic 

Arrangement and Description of the Plants of North 
America, ete., by Frederick Pursh. 2 vois. 8vo. colored 
plates, $8 London. 
PERCIVAL.—The History of Italy, from the Fall of the 
Western Empire to the Commencement of the Wars of 
the French Revolution, by George Percival, Esq. 2 vols. 
8vo. $6. Londun, 1825. 
POST.—A Visit to Greece and Constantinople in 1327-8, 
by Henry A. V. Post. vo. $1 50. 1830. 


PLOWDEN.—An Historical Review of the State of 
Ireland, from the Invasion ander Henry UL. to the Union 
with Great Britain. 5 vols. 8vo. $4 50. 1805. 

PATRIOT KING.—Letters on the Spirit of Patriotism ; on 
the Idea of a Patriot King, &c. 8vo.g1 25. 

London, 1749. 

PLOWDEN.—A Short oe Og the British Empire, 
from May, 1792, to Dec. 1793, by Francis Plowden, 
LL.D. &vo. $1 50. % London, 1794. 

PLAIN SPEAKER.—Opinions of Men, Books, and 
Things. By Hazlitt. 2 vols. 8vo. $3 50. London, 1826. 

PARKINSON. nic Remains of a Former World: 
an Examination of the Vi bles and Animals of the 
Antediluvian World, by James Parkinson, Profusely 
illustrated with colored engravings. 3 vols. 4to. $24. 

London, 1833. 

PORTRAIT PAINTING.—Pr: gressive Lessons intended 
to Elucidate the Art of Portreit Painting. With colored 
illustrations. 4to. $4 25. London, 1824. 
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FOSTER AND ENGLISH ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
G. B. ZIEBER & CO., 


No. 141 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


Have Just Issued, 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION OF 1848: 


ITS CAUSES, ACTORS, EVENTS, AND INFLUENCES. 
BY G. G. FOSTER, 4x> THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 


Illustrated with engravings on wood, by Hinckley, after designs by Darley, Gavarni, Gilbert, and 
others, and the music of ** Mourir pour la patrie.” 


In 1 volume octavo. Price 50 ce 


nts, in paper; or, 75 cents, bound. 


The object of this work is to present an exposition, not only of the Events of the Revolution, but of its philosophical 


and social relations to the destiny of humanity. 


LIST OF ILL 


USTRATIONS. 


‘ortra ine ; 2. Portrait of Louis Philippe; 3. Portrait of Queen Amelia; 4. Portrait of the Count de 
mt. 5. eatat Law 6. Portrait of Dupont (de |’Eure) ; 7. Portrait of Ledru-Rollin ; 8. The people carrying 


in procession; 9. The people in the throne-room; 10. The defenders of the barricades; 11. A 
patey "2. Music of “ Moarir pour la Patrie ; with English and French words. 


new Na- 
my6 3t 











“VALUABLE BOOKS, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


LECTURES ON SHAKSPEARE, 


By H. N. HUDSON. 
2 vols. 12mo. 


THE POWER OF THE PULPIT, 
By GARDINER SPRING, D.D. 
One Vol.12mo. with a Portrait. 
THE CZAR; 
HIS COURT AND PEOPLE. 
INCLUDING A TOUR IN NORWAY AND SWEDEN. 


By JOHN S. MAXWELL. 
1 vol. 12mo. 


TEACHING A SCIENCE. 
THE TEACHER AN ARTIST. 
By the REV. B. N. HALL. 


1 vol. 12mo. 


THE ORATORS OF FRANCE. 


By CORMENIN. 
Third Edition. Illustrated. 1 vol. 12mo. 


THE BETHEL FLAG. 
By GARDINER SPRING, D.D. 
1 vol. 12mo. 
THE OWL-CREEK LETTERS. 
By W——. 1 vol. 12mo. 





B. & S_ will publish early next month 
LIFE OF CROMWELL. 


By J. T. HEADLEY. 
1 Volume 12mo. with a Portrait. 


LETTERS FROM ITALY 
AND ALPS AND THE RHINE. 


By J. T. HEADLEY. One volume 12mo. 


A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with a Portrait of 
the Author. 


POPULAR WORK on ASTRONOMY. 
By PROF. O. M. MITCHELL. 
1 vol. 12mo. Illustrated. 
RETIRING FROM BUSINESS. 
By T. S. ARTHUR. 1 vol. 12mo. 


BAKER & SCRIBNER, 


my 20 2 36 Park Row and 145 Nassau Street. 


FOURTH EDITION! ! 


HAWKS TONE. 
By PROF. SEWELL. 
2 vols. 12mo. 

This is truly an astonishing book. No better evidence 
is needed than the fact, thut in the short space of two 
months three large editions have been disposed of, and a 
fourth has just been issued, which bids fair to go off as 
rapidly as the preceding one. A tale of more profound and 
sustained interest has seldom been printed. The rich and 
exhaustless variety of thought, and imagery, and diction, 
which affords a continual relief and enjoyment—the exqui- 
site beauty of its descriptions—the force and grandeur of 
its tragic incidents—and the high philosophy which 
breathes in every page, and brings outsuch a noble moral 
throughout, all appear to us to place this work on so high 
an elevation, that we should not find it easy to point to 
any work of fiction characterized by so great a combina- 
tion of excellences. 
my 20¢tf STANFORD & SWORDS, 139 Broadway 


HEBREW TALES. 


Selected and Translated from the Writings of the Ancient 
Hebrew Sages. 


By HERMAN HERWITZ. 
Price, 374 cents, paper ; 624 cents boards. 


Published by SPALDING & SHEPARD, 
1894 Broadway, oppusite John Street. 


“ We look upon this book as an entering wedge into the 
wall of prejudice that separates us from such mines of pure 
and practical wisdom as is furnished in the writings of the 
Hebrew Sages. 

“The compiler is a learned Jew, boasting the counte- 
nance and friendship of the late S. T. Coleridge. The 
| Essay he has prefixed to the book is an attempt of ne 
mean ability, and in our judgment, of no slight success, to 
| vindicate the learned Rabbis from the sneers and derision 
| of Christian prejudice. 

, “To the Christian, learned or unlearned, we commend 
| the book.”’"—New Brunswick Times. 


BY COOLEY, KEESE & HILL, 
191 Broadway. 


| OT SALE OF BOOKS. STATIONERY, STEREO- 

TYPE PLATES, BINDERS’ STOCK, &c. on a 
| CREDIT OF FOUR AND SIX MONTHS, May 16, 1848.—The 
| undersigned beg to inform Bocksellers, Publishers, and 
| Stationers, that they will hold a Lot Sale of Books, Paper, 
Stereotype Plates, Binders’ Materials, and other articles 
suited to the Trade, INCLUDING THE ENTIRE STOCK 
OF A BOOKSELLER DECLINING BUSINESS, to 
commence on the 16th Muay ; and solicit consignments for 
it, on which the usual cash advances will be made when 

uired. 

erms of sale, four and six months, for approved en- 
dorsed notes. COOLEY, KEESE & HILL. 


At Private Sale, on liberal terms and at reduced prices, 
10,000 Quires of assorted Blank Books, including every 


variety. 
Also, 50,000 Envelopes, just received from London. 











ALSO, 
5 Reams very superior Copper Plate Paper, Demy. 
5 “ “ “ rr “ “ Medium. 
5 “ “ “ “ “ “ Royal. 
~ “ ee “ “ “ “ Imperial. 
5 “ “ “ “ “ “ Columbian. 
Also, 1000 Quarto Bibles. a29 








NEW BOOKS. 


LEA & BLANCHARD, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
Have Lately Issued 


LOUIS BLANC’S HISTORY OF TEN YEARS, 1830— 
1840; or, France under Louis Philippe. Translated by 
Walter K. Kelly. In two handsome &vo. volumes of 
600 pages each, or in six parts, paper, price 50 ets. each. 

LORD CAMPBELL'S LIVES OF THE LORD CHAN. 
cellors and Keepers of the Great Seal of England, com- 
plete in seven handsome crown octavo volumes, various 
bindings. 

First Series, 3 vols. from the Earliest Times to the 
Revolution of 1688. 
Second Series, 2 vols. from the Revolution of 16388 
to the Death of Lord Thurlow in 1806. 
Third Series, 2 vols. from the Birth of Lord Lough- 
borough in 1733 to the Death of Lord Eldon in 1838. 
*,* Any Series sold separate. 

DOMBEY & SON, cheap edition in 8vo. with sixteen 
handsome plates Price 50 cts. 

Same work in 1 vol. 8vo. extra cloth, with forty 

plates, price $1 25. 

These Editions match L. & B.’s complete sets of 
Dickens’s works—the only complete editions in the 
market. 


ILLUSTRATED DON QUIXOTE. Translated by Jarvis, 
with a Memoir and Notes by the Editor, and numerous 
Illustrations after Tony Johannot. Two beautitul vols. 
crown 8vo. elegant crimson cloth, half calf, or moroceo, 

STRICKLAND'S QUEENS OF ENGLAND. °: New 
edition, beautifully printed, eleven volumes in five, 
crown 8vo. crimson cloth. 

*,* Volumes of the 12mo. edition may still be had in 
cloth or paper to complete sets, 
6 Jolume Twelve, completing the work, will be 
ready in a few days. 

MULLER’S PRINCIPLES OF PHYSICS AND METE- 
orology. With Corrections and Additions by the Ame- 
rican Editor. In one larg? and handsome 8vo. volume 
of over 600 pages, with about 550 woodcuts and two 
colored plates. 

This is the first of a Series of “ Illustrated Scientific 
Works,” to which the attention of the Trade is re- 
quested as a beautiful specimen of American Typo- 
graphy. 

WEISBACH’S PRINCIPLES OF THE MECHANICS 
of Machinery and Engineering, Edited by W. R. John- 
son, Vol. 1, with 550 Illustrations. 

Printed to match Miiller’s Physics, as the second 
volume of the “ Illustrated Series.” 

The third volume, * Knapp’s Chemical Technolo- 
gy.” edited by Johnson, with over 200 beautiful cuts, 
will be ready in a few days. 

MATTEUCCI’S LECTURES ON ‘THE PHYSICAL 
Phenomena of Living Beings. In one volume 12mo. 
cloth, with Illustrations. 

ASHWELL ON FEMALES. Second edition by God- 
dard. 1 vol. 8vo. sheep. 

DANA ON ZOOPHYTES. Being Vol. VIII. of the Pub- 
lications of the United States Exploring Expedition. 1 
vol. imp. 4to. 750 pages. 

To be accompanied by an Atlas of 62 large folio 
colored plates, to be ready in 1848. Immediate orders 
are requested. 

Still on hand, a few copies of the magnificent publi- 
cations of the Exploring Expedition, in eight imperial 
quarto volumes, fully illustrated. 

STRICKLANI’S TALES FROM HISTORY. In one 
neat 18mo. volume, crimson cloth, with 24 illustrations. 

SOLLY ON THE HUMAN BRAIN, its Anatomy, Phy- 
siology, and Diseases, 1 vol. 8vo. with 120 illustrations, 

BUBROWS ON CEREBRAL CIRCULATION. 1 vol. 
8vo. with colored plates. 

TAYLOR ON POISONS. Edited by Griffith. 1 large 
octavo volume. 

MEIGS’S FEMALES AND THEIR DISEASES, in a 
Series of Letters to his Class. One handsome octavo 
volume of 670 pages. 

DUNGLISON’S PRACTICE OF MEDICINE. Newand 
Improved edition (3d), in two large octavo volumes, of 
about 115 pages. 

CHURCHILL'S MIDWIFERY. Third edition, revised 
by the Autbor. In one handsome octavo volume, with 
over 160 illustrations. 

LALLEMAND ON SPERMATORRHGA. Translated 
by McDougall. 1 vol. 8vo. cloth. 

WHITEHEAD ON THE CAUSES AND TREATMENT 
of Abortion and Sterility. 1 vol. 8vo. cloth. 

MANUALS ON THE BLOOD AND URINE, »b 
Reese, Griffith, and Markwell, in one royal 12mo. vol. 
with plates. 

BLAKISTON ON DISEASES OF THE CHEST, in 1 
8vo. volume. 

MAYNE’S DISPENSATORY AND FORMULARY, 
by Griffith, in one handsome 12mo. vol. extra cloth. 

BIRD'S ELEMENTS OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 
from the third London edition. In one large royal 
12mo. volume, of 400 pages, with 372 cuts. my 20tf 
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G. P. PUTNAM, Publisher and Importer, 155 Broadway, New York 
(Of late firm of Wirey & Putnam), has now ready, 


The Great Shakspeare Concordance. 
Published at £2, 5s., Now Supplied at $6 only, bound in cloth. 





Just Imported, New Edition, meget, by Special Arrangement, at one-half the 
ion price 


The Complete Concordance to Shakspeare ; 


Being a Verbal Index to 
All the Passages in the Dramatic Works of the Poet. 


By Mrs. Cowden Clarke. 


1 vol. imp. &vo. cloth, 860 large pages. 


“The result of sixteen years of untiring labor. The different editions of Shakspeare 
have been carefully collated by the compiler, and every possible means taken to insure 
the correctness of the work. As it now stands, a person can find a particular passage 
in Shakspeare by simply remembering one word of it, and is also referred to the act and 
scene of the play in Which it occurs. As a mere dictionary of Shakspearian language 
and phrases, it is of great value; but it is also a dictionary of his thoughts and imagina- 
tions. It altogether supersedes the volumes of Twiss and Ayscough, and should be on 
every student's shel ves."’— Boston Courier. 


By the Same Author, 


Shakspeare Proverbs; 


Or, the Wise Saws of our Wisest Poet, collected into a 
Modern Instance. 


By Mary Cowden Clarke. 


1 vol. square J8mo. cloth, 75 cents. 


New American Publications. 
Eastern Life; Past and Present. By Miss Martineau. 1 vol. 8vo. 
$1 75. 
The Green Mountain Boys. [By Judge Thompson.}] 2d edition, 


complete in 1 vol. 75cts.; or cloth, $1. 
*,* One of the best American Novels yet published. 
Peter Schlemihl in America. 1 vol. 12mo. cloth, $1 75. 
*,* An original and able castigation of American “ Society.” 
Milton’s Poetical Works; with Notes, and Life of the Author. By 
John Mitford. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, $4. 





*,* This is in large type, and the best edition published in this country. 


Il. 
Dr. Channing’s Memoirs. 
Just Published, 3 vols. 12mo., with a fine Portrait. Price $3. 


Memoirs of William Ellery Channing. 
With Extracts from his Manuscripts and Correspondence. 
Ill. 


Professor Gray’s New Botanical Work. 
The Genera of the Plants of the United States. 


Illustrated by Figures, and an Analysis from Nature, by Isaac 
Spracue ; Superintended, and with Descriptions, 
By Asa Gray. 
One Hundred Plates. 1 volume, Cloth. $6 00. 
*," The above Books supplied to the Trade, on the best terms. 


New Books Received by Steamer “ Cambria.” 
MILL'S PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 2 vols. 8vo. 
WHOM TO MARRY, AND HOW TO GET MARRIED. Iilustrated, $2. 
MRS. SOMERVILLE’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 2 vols. cloth, $3 50. 


| ORMEROD ON CONTINUED FEVER. 8vo. $2 12. 


FOXE’S HISTORY OF ROME. $1. 

FOSTER'S LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 1 vol. &vo. 
cloth, illustrated, $6. 

CHRISTISON’S DISPENSATORY. 

ee CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE LITERATURE OF THE FINE ARTS: 
8vo. 2 

VIA DOLOROSA. By the Author of “Oxford to Rome." 18mo. $1 50. 

SPEECHES OF THE RT. HON. CHARLES JAMES FOX; with Memoir, Intro- 
ductions and Explanatory Notes, and General Index Imp. 8vo. cloth, $5 75. 

ROWTON’S FEMALE POETS OF GREAT BRITAIN, Chronologically Arranged ; 
with Selections and Critical Remarks. 1 elegant vol. crown 8vo. cloth, $4 50. 

THE ARTIST’S MARRIED LIFE; being that of Albert Durer. Translated from th® 
German, by Mrs. J. K. Stoddart. 16mo. fancy, $2. 

THE YEAR-BOOK OF FACTS for 1848. 16io. $1 50. 

#£SO0P’S FABLES: a new Version, chiefly from Original Sources. By the Rev. Tho- 
mas James. 100 Iilustrations by J. Tenniel. #vo. fancy cloth, $4 50. 

HAYTER'S INTRODUCTION TO PERSPECTIVE, PRACTICAL GEOMETRY, 
Drawing, and Painting. Colored plates, 8vo. cloth, $4 50. 

TURNER'S ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. Eighth edition, Edited by Baron Liebig 
and W. Gregory. Complete in one thick volume, $9. 





List No. II. 


THEOLOGICAL 


LITERATURE. 


Imported or Sold by PUTNAM, 155 Broadway. 





Blackmore’s Doctrines of the Russian Church; Country Curate’s (A) Autobiography ; or, Pas- | Edwards’s (iioney)’ Pheey and Intellect Rela- 
i 


being the Primer or Spelling Book, the Shorter and - of a Life without a Living. 2 vols. , Ore. cloth,| tively Estimated. 


Longer Catechisms, &c. Translated from the Slavono- 
Russian Originals, by the Rev. R. W. Blackmore. 8vo. 


Aberdeen, 1845. | Cranmer.—Short Instruction into Christian 


@. 1896. cloth, 87 cts. Lond. 1843. 
; Elliot’s (Rev. E. B.)—Hore Apocal icw ; or, 
a + whe Mee ol on bp ee te fa Histori- 


cotta (The) - or. the Catholic and Aposto- Religion; being a Catechism set forth by Archbishop| cal. Illustrated by an Apocalyptic Chart, and Engrav 


lic Church in England. 12mo. cloth, $2 50. 


German, by Justus Jonas. 
Oxford, 1841. 


30 ew York, 1845. of the 


Cranmer: withthe samein Latin. Translated fromthe | ings from Medals and other extant Monuments of Anti- 


8vo. cloth, $3 87. 


quity. 4 vols. 8vo. cloth, $13. 
Oxford, 1839. 


Lond. 1847. 


Gospels, and the Acts of the Apostles. Compiled for the 


Cecil’s (Rev. Richard) Works. 3 vols. cloth, D’Aubigné’s History of the Great Reformation | Elsley’s (Rev. H.) Annotations on the Four 
$2 50. N ix 


Channing’s (Wm. E.) Works. 8th complete 6 ee 
edition, 6 vols. 12mo. $3. 


Chalmers’s Congregational Sermons. 3 vols. 
12mo. cloth, $3. 


The same. 2 vols. bds. $!. New York, 1844. 





teenth Century in Germany, Swewtand, &e | 


use «of Students. New edition, Revised and Corrected, 


ila. 1846. "Walker ; . Bvo. cloth, 
Boston, ia4a, | Davies’ (Rev. J.) Supremacy of the Reriptures $350. a eee te ek ae 
vole, | n® Divine Rule of Religion, 12mo. cloth, $150... | Ephraim (St.)—Select Works of Ephraim the 


Glasgow. | Dick’s (Rev. J.) Lectures on Theology. 4 
—— Natural Theology. 2 vols. 12mo. cloth, vols. 8vo. cloth, portrait, $12. 


$2. Glasgow. | Dick’s Christian Philosopher; or, the Con- 


. Translated out of the Original 8 with Notes 
pp tiny by Rev. I. Morris. 8vo. cub. os 75. 


Edinb. 1690. Oxford, 1847. 





’ — hye 
Pee ¢ 


Cherry’s (H. C.) Illustrations of the Saints’ 
Days, and other Festivals of the Church: a Course of 
Lectures delivered in the Parish Church of Burghfield, 
Berks. ]2mv. cloth, $2 75. Lond. 1842. 

Christian’s (The) Sale Hour-Sosk La an 

e tispiece. J} . gilte . ; 
Iiluminated Frontispi gi Pond. 1847. 

Church (The) of Christ in the Middle S : 
an Historical Sketch. Compiled from Various Au % 
12mo. cloth, $1 75. . Lond. 1845. 

Clarke’s (Adam) Gospel Harmonized; with 
Notes, Explanatory, Experimental, and Practical. Por- 
trait, 8vo. cloth, $2 25. Lond. 1836. 

Coghlan’s (Rev. James) Popular Companion 
to the Study of the Holy Scriptures. 8vo. cloth, with a 
handsome frontispiece, $3 50. Lond. 1843 

Conybeare’s (W. D.) Analytical Examination 
into the Character, Value, and Just Application of the 
Writings of the Christian Fathers during the Ante-Ni- 
cene Period; being the Bampton Lectures for the year 
1839. vo. cloth, $3 50. Oxford, 1839. 





loth, $1. Lond. 
| Come Church History of England, from the 


| Iution in 1628; with Notes, Additions, &c. By Rev. M. 
A. Tierney. With Fac-Simile Signatures of the Mem- 


5 vols. 8vo. cloth, 818. ; 1 
Dollinger (Rev. J. J. J. G.)—History of the 
Church. Translated from the German, by Rev. Edward 
Cox, D.D. 4 vols. 8vo. cloth, $9. Lond. 1840. 
Donne’s (Dr. John) Works; with a Memoir 
of his Life. By Henry Alford, M.A. 6 vols. cot, 


. 1839. 
Dwight’s Theology Explained and Defended, 
in a Series of Sermons; with a Memoir of the Life of 
the Author. Portrait, 4 vols. 8vo. cloth, $6. 
New York, 1848. 
Edgar (Gemeel) Variations of Popery. 
, Revised and Corrected. 8vo. cloth, $2. 


| 





nexion of Science and Philosophy with Religion : itlus- | ¥8ebius.—Life of the Blessed Emperor Con- 


stantine: in Four Books, from 306 to 337 a.p. 8vo. cloth, 
$2 25. Lond. 1845. 


Ewald’s (Geo. Henry Aug.) Grammar of the 
Hebrew ar i ee estaments. Translated 
from the last , with Additions, &e., by John 
Nicholson. 8vo. bds. $2 25. 1836. 

Existence, the Necessary, of God. Issued by 


the Philatethean Society, for emp repressing Infi- 
delity : with a Table of vision and Subdivisions 
of Opinion concerning Space. 8vo. cloth. $3. 


Edinburgh, 1843. 
a Reitcitine. 
eins eer Fulfilling of the — “ 


Fleury’s (M. L’ Abbé) Ecclesiastical] History, 
from a.p. to a.p. 456. 8vo. cloth, $3 25. 18. 

Fox’s (Rev. John) Universal History of Chris- 
tian Martyrdom ; from the Birth of our Blessed Saviour 

to the Latest Periods of Persecution. 8vo. cloth. 





Lond. 1838. 


Phila. 1843. 
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JOHN WILEY, 161 BROADWAY, 

HAS JUST RECEIVED A FURTHER SUPPLY OF 
A COMPLETE CONCORDANCE TO SHAKSPEARE:; 

BEING A VERBAL INDEX 
To all the Passages in the Dramatic Works of the Poet. 
BY MRS. COWDEN CLARKE. 


In one Volume, Royal 8vo., Cloth. 


This Valuable Work is now offered at the very Low Price of $6 00. 


“There is no Index to Shakspeare so full as this. It altogether supersedes the volumes of Twiss and Ayscough. It could only have been compiled from a love for the 


subject, almost amounting to mania, being the result of sixteen years of untiring labor. 


. « « As a mere dictionary of Shakspeare’s language and phrases, it is of great value, 


but tl is also a dictionary of his thoughts and imaginations. The book should be on every student’s shelves.”—Boston Courier. 


* * Orders from the Trade solicited. 





New Books per Steamer Cambria, received by John Wiley, 161 Broadway. 


MILL'S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 2 vols. 8vo. $8 75. 


&vo. 86. 


~~ 


WHOM TO MARRY, AND HOW TO GET MARRIED. Complete. $2. 
RICKMAN’S ATTEMPT TO DISCRIMINATE THE STYLES OF ARCHITEC- | MRS. SOMERVILLE’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPAY. 3 75. 


ture in England, from the Conquest to the Revolution. 5th edition, with new plates, | KEBBEL’S DISEASES OF TOWNS. $1 63. 
HOARE ON THE APOCALYPSE. §3. 


a ~ ~~ " AP 


JOHN WILEY PUBLISHES THIS 


SOME FURTHER PORTIONS OF THE 


A Continuation of the Diary of Lady Willoughby. 


WEEK, 


DIARY OF LADY WILLOUGHBY. 


Which do Relate to her Domestic History, and to the Stirring Events of the Latter Years of the Reign of King Charles the 1st, 


In one Part. 


The Protectorate, and the Restoration. 
16mo., Paper. 


Price Twenty-five Cents. 





LIST No. Il. OF 


RECENT IMPORTATIONS. 


A Ramble among the Musicians of Germany ; 
iving some Account of the Operas of Munich, Dresden, 
lin, &c. By a Musical Professor. Published at 

$2 50, reduced to 75 cts. 


Ballads and Songs by the Writers of “ The 
Nation ;” with Original and Ancient Music, arranged 
= = Voice and Pianoforte. Small 4to. cloth, gilt, 


Blackburne’s (G. L.) Sketches; Graphic and 

Descriptive, for a History of the Decorative Painting ap- 

ied to English Architecture during the Middle Ages. 
olio, cloth, with cvlored illustrations, $14. 


Blanc’s (Louis) History of Ten Years, 1830- 
40. 2 vols. 8vo. $6. 

Burke.—The Royal Families of England, 
Scotland, and Wales; with their Descendants, Sove- 
reigns, and Subjects. Vol. 1, royal 8vo. cloth, $5 50. 

Carpenter's Principles of Human Physiology ; 
win hate chief snceieditaee to Pathology, Hyelane yj 
Forensic Medicine. 3d edition, 8vo. cloth, $6. 

Caunter’s Picture Bible; a Pictorial History 


of the Old and New Testaments, with 144 Lithographic 
or By Martin and Westall. 8vo. cloth, gilt, 


Coleridge (H. N.)—Introduction to the Study | 





Fox’s (Charles James) Speeches in the House 
of Commons. Royal 8vo. cloth, $5 75. 


Francis’s History of the Bank of England ; 
its Times and Traditions. 2d edition, 2 vols. 8vo. $11. 
Lond. 1847. 
Fresenius’s Chemical Analysis (Quantitative). 
Edited by Bullock. 8vo. cloth, $4. 


Gavin on Feigned and Factitious Diseases, 
chiefly of Soldiers and Seamen. 12mo. cloth, $2 50. 


Hart’s Elementary Treatise on Mechanics. 
2d edition, enlarged, 8vo. cloth, $1 75. 


Hill’s (Rev. Roland) Village Dialogues. 4 
vols. in 1, 16mo. cloth. 75 cts. 


Histoire de la Revolution de 1848, récit des 
Evénements qui ont signalé la Chute de la Royauté et 
l'etablissement de la Républic Frangaise, orné du _por- 
trait de Lamartine. 18mo. 25 cts. 


Hodgson (Rev. C.)—Family Prayers, for one 
Month. By various Clergymen. 12mo. cloth, $1. 


Hofland’s British Anglers’ Manual; or, the 
Artof Angling in England, Scotland, Wales, and Ire- 
land: with some Account of the Principal Rivers, Lakes, 
and TroutStreams. New edition, with splendid engrav- 
ings on steel and wood, 12mo cloth, $3 50. 


of the Greek Classic Poets. 1 vol. 16mo. cloth, $150. — Holtzapffel on Turning and Mechanical Mani- 
Colquhoun (John).—The Moor and the Loch:| ulation. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, $10 


containing Practical Hints on Highland Sports, and No- 


and prey in the mountainous districts of Scotland. 2d 
edition, 8vo. engravings, $2 50. 


| Howard (Frank.)—Imitative Art, &c. With 


tices of the Habits of the different creatures of game | 
| 


engravings, 12mo. cloth, $1 


Hume and Smollett’s England, in 10 Vols. | 


Cavier’s Essay on the Theory of the Earth 4 Svo. full calf, gilt extra, marbled edges, $33. 


with Geological lilustrations By 
edition, 8vo. boards, p2 50. 


canic Islands, visited during the Years 1832-6. 8vo. 
cloth, $3. 


Dempsey’s Practical Railway Engineer.—Ex- 


a of the Mechanical and Engineering 
and Structures combined in the Making of a 


lway. 
50 engravings, half morocco, 4to. gilt top, $12. 


Douglas (Geu.)—Treatise on Naval Gunnery, 
&e., $3 75. 
Druitt’s Surgeons’ Vade Mecum. 4th edition, 


16mo. cloth, $3 50. 





rof. Jameson. 5th Hutton’s Mathematical Tables: containin 
Lond. 1827. | 


Darwin’s Geological Observations on the Vol- | 


the 
Common, Hyperbolic, and Logistic Logarithms, Prcag 
Tangents, &c., &c. By Gregory. 10th edition, royal 
8vo. boards, $5 25. 
Jeffrey’s Contributions to the Edinburgh Re- 
view. 2d edition, in 3 vols. 8vo. cloth, $12 50. 


Jewel’s (Bishop) Works. Edited by R. W. 


Jeff, D.D. In 8 vuls 8vo. cloth, $20. 


Jones (Rev. R.)—An Essay on the Distribu- 
tion of Wealth, and on the Sources of Taxation. Part 
1—Rent. 12mo. cloth, $2. 


Joos de la Revolution de 1848, par un 


Garde National, contenant, par chaque journée. 8vo. $1. 


Keble’s Sermons ; Academical and Occasional. 
8vo. cloth, $2 75. 

Kendall.—Designs for Schools and School 
Houses, Parochial and National. Folio, $14. 

Le Sage.—The Adventures of Gil Blas of 
Santillane. By T.Smollett. With illustrations, $1 37. 

Lizars’ System of Practical Surgery ; includ- 
st = recent Discoveries and Operations. 2d edition, 

Loudon (Mrs.)—The Ladies’ Flower-Garden 
of Ornamental Bulbous Plants: 58 highly colored plates, 
with descriptions, &c. In 1 vol. 4to. cloth, $14. 

—— British Wild Flowers: 60 elegantly 
colored plates. In 1 vol. 4to. cloth, $14. 

—— The Ladies’ Flower-Garden of Ornamen- 
‘1 Annuals: 48 large colored plates. 1 vol. 4to. cloth, 

IL. 


The Ladies’ Flower-Garden of Orna- 
mental Perennials. In 2 vols. 4to. cloth, with 45 col’d 
plates, $23. 

MacFarlane (Charles).—Our Indian Empire ; 
its History and Present State, from the Earliest Settle- 
ment of the British in Hindostan in 1846. Maps and 
Engravings. 2 vols. square J6mo. cloth, $2 50. 

Manning (Henry E.)—The Unity of the 
Church. 2d edition, 8vo. cloth, $3. 


Marshall’s Military Miscellany ; comprehend- 
ing a History of the Recruiting of the Army, Military 
Punishments, &c. 8vo. cloth, $2 75. 


| Maunder’s Treasury of Knowledge and Library 
| of Reference. 17th edition. 1I6mo. cloth, $3. 


Maunder’s Treasury of Biography, History, 
and Scientific and Literary Treasure. 3 vols. roan gilt, 
each $3 50. 


Mills (John).—The Old English Gentleman ; 
~, — and the Woods. New edition, 16mo. 
cloth, $l. 


| Moseley’s Mechanical Principles of Engineer- 
| ing and Architecture, with woodcuts, 8vo. cloth, $7. 


| Muller.—The Hitery and Antiquities of the 
Doric Race. Translated from the German by Tufnell 
and Lewis. 2d edition. evo. 2 vols. with maps, $6 75. 



























NEW WORKS, 


PUBLISHED DURING THE LAST THREE MONTHS, 


BY D. APPLETON & CO., 200 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


ee eee 


I. 
THE WANDERINGS & FORTUNES OF SOME GERMAN EMIGRANTS. 
By FREDERICK GERSTECKER. 
TRANSLATED BY DAVID BLACK. 
One vol. 12mo. Paper cover, 50 cents ; cloth, 75 cents. 
Il. 


ROMANCE OF THE HISTORY OF LOUISIANA, 


A SERIES OF LECTURES. 
By CHARLES GAYARRE. 
One handsome volume, ]12mo. Price 75 cents. 
Il. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
FROM THK 
INVASION OF JULIUS CAZSSAR TO THE REIGN OF VICTORIA. 
BY MRS. MARKHAM. 
A NEW EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


With Questions Adapted to Schools in the United States. 


BY ELIZA ROBBINS, 
Author of “ American Popular Lessons,” “ Poetry for Schools,” etc. 
One vol. 12mo. of 396 grt Price 75 cts., neatly bound. 


A DISCOURSE ON THE LIFE, CHARACTER, AND PUBLIC SERVICES OF 
JAMES KENT, 


LATE CHANCELLOR OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 
Delivered by Request before the Judiciary and Bar of the City and State of New York, 
April 12, 1848. 
BY JOHN DUER. 
One handsomely printed pamphlet of 86 pages, with an Engraved Portrait. Price 374 cents. 


v. 
A FORM OF SELF-EXAMINATION; 


WIirH 
FEW DIRECTIONS FOR DAILY USE. 
Price 64 cents. 


VI. 
THE SKETCHES; 
THREE TALES. 
1, WALTER LORIMER. 2. THE EMBLEMS OF LIFE. 3. THE LOST INHERITANCE. 


By the Authors of “ Amy Herbert,” “‘ The Old Man's Home,” and “ Hawkstone.” 
Titustrated with six colored plates. One ——- printed volume, 12mo. Price $1. 


“THE MYSTERY “OF GODLINESS.” 


By REV. SAMUEL L. SOUTHARD, A.M., 
Rector of Calvary Church, New York. 1 vol.8vo. 75 cents. 


VIL. 
CHESS FOR WINTER EVENINGS: 
CONTAINING 
THE RUDIMENTS OF THE GAME, 
AND 
ELEMENTARY ANALYSIS OF THE MOST POPULAR OPENINGS, 
EXEMPLIFIED IN 
Games actually Played by the Greatest Masters. 


Including Staunton’s Analysis of the King’s and Queen’s Gambits, numerous Positions and Problems on Diagrams, 
—— Both Original and Selected. 


ALSO, A SERIES OF CHESS TALES, 
With Illustrations Engraved on Steel, from Original Designs. 
The whole Extracted and Translated from the best Sources. 
BY H. &. AGNEL. 

One handsome volume 12mo. Price $1 75. 


Ix. 
INSTRUCTIONS TO YOUNG MARKSMEN 
IN ALL THAT RELATES TO THE 
GENERAL CONSTRUCTION, PRACTICAL MANIPULATION, CAUSES AND LIABILILTY TO ERROR 
IN MAKING ACCURATE PERFORMANCES, AND THE THEORETIC PRINCIPLES UPON WHICH 
SUCH ACCURATE PERFORMANCES ARE FOUNBED, AS EXHIBITED IN THE 
IMPROVED AMERICAN RIFLE. 


By JOHN RATCLIFFE CHAPMAN. 
One vol. 12mo. [llustrated with plates. Price $1 25. 


x. 
A DIGEST 
OF THE DECISIONS OF THE SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES, 


FROM ITS ORGANIZATION TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


By JAMES P. HOLCOMBE, 
Editor of “ Smith’s Mercantile Law,” ** Leadin Cases,” etc. 
One volume, large 8vo., of 678 pages. Price $3. 
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GREEK READING BOOK, 


FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS; 
Containing the substance of the Practical Introduction to 
Greek Construing, and a Treatise on the Greek Parti- 
cles, he the Rev. Taomas K. Annotp, A.M., and 
also a Copious Selection from Greek Authors, 
with English Notes, Critical and Expla- 
natory, and a Lexicon, by J. A. Spen- 
cer, A.M. One vol. 12mo. $1 50. 
XIL. 
OLLENDORFF’S NEW METHOD 


OF LEARNING TO 


READ, WRITE, AND SPEAK 


THE SPANISH LANGUAGE. 


With an Appendix, containing a brief, but comprehensive 
a tulation of the Rules, as well as of all the Verbs, 
poly oa and Irregular, so as to render their 
use easy and familiar to the most ordinary 
capacity. 
Together with Practical Rules for Spanish Pronunciation, 
and Models of Social and Commercial Correspondence. 
The whole designed for young learners and persons who 
are their own instructors. 
BY M. VELAZQUEZ and T. SIMONNE, 
Professors of the Spanish and French ch Languages 
One Volume, 12mo. of 560 pages. Price $1 50. 
XML. 


In a separate Volume, uniform with the Grammar, 


A KEY TO THE EXERCISES. 


Price 75 cents. 
XIV. 
A SYSTEM OF 


ENGLISH VERSIFICATION; 


Containing Rules for the re of the different kinds 
of Verse. 
Illustrated 7 numerous examples from “y best Poets. 
ERASTUS EVERETT, i 
One volume, } a 75 — 


LANETON PARSONAGE 


A TALE. Second Part. 
By the Author of * Amy Herbert,” “ Gertrude. 
EDITED BY THE REV. W. SEWELL, 8. om 
Royal 12mo. paper cover, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


XVI. 
THE ORIGIN, PROGRESS, AND CONCLUSION 
or THE 


FLORIDA WAR. 


To which is appended a Record of Officers, Non Commis 
sioned Officers, Musicians, and Privates of the U. 3. 
Army, — and Marine Corps, who were killed 
ttle or died of diseases, &c. 
BY JOHN 8. SPRAGUE, 
Brevet Captain Eighth Regiment U.S. Army. 
Illustrated with several Pilates. 
One volume, 8vo. Price $2 50. 


NEW ENGLISH WORKS, 
Received per Steamer Cambria, &c. 
PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, with some 


of their applications to Social Phil y, by John 
Stuart Lng — of “ A System of e” &e. 3 





vols. 8vo. 


WYCLIFFE.—The New Testament in English, trans- 

— ved John Wycliffe, 1380, now first printed from a 

manuscript, formerly in the Monastery of 

Sion . M lesex. A very elegant volume, black letter, 
bound in old style, morocco, dead gold edges, $16. 

VIA DOLOROSA ; being the Catholic Devotion of the 
Stations ; — RS cern hae for the use 4 
English people, transla the author 0’ 
“From Oxford to Rome,” etc. $1 37. sd 

BANFIELD (T.C.)) AND C. R. WELD.—The Statistica! 
Companion. 12mo. $1 50. 


ARTIST’S aoe MARRIED LIFE; being that of “4 
bert Darer, translated from the German Mre. J. 
Stodart. $1 75. 


HERVEY (LORD JOHN).—Memoirs of the Reign of 
George the Second from 2 Anan to the death of 
Queen Caroline. 2 vols. 8 $10 

Be A (SIR THOMAS t FOWELL) .—Memoirs of, 

th Selections from his Correspondence. Edited by 
Sos use, Chaees Seana, Mine. 1 vol. 8vo. $4 50. 
HOSKING See cer er .—A Guide to the —— 
tions of Buildings in Towns, as a 
a and securing the Health, Com eiaaies of 

the Inhabitants. 1 vol. 8vo. $2 25. 

JARRETT (REV. THOMAS).—A New Lexicon of the 
Hebrew with an A a 


Chaldee Grammar. 1 vol.8vo. $5 75. 
GOLDSMITH (OLIVER).—Life and Adventures of. A 
pe gn nn Pag ees wR ee be pay 1 vol., thick 
extra cloth, mea: iMustrated. $6. 
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IN PRESS. 

THE LIFE AND PUBLIC SERVICES OF 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, 
Sizth President of the United States. 

By a distinguished writer, with a portrait on steel, 12mo. 

DERBY, ge & CO.., 


my6 tf uburn, New York. 











NEW AND POPULAR BOOKS. 
GRIGG, ELLIOTT & CO., 


14 NORTH FOURTH STREET, 
Have just Published 


THE AMERICAN CARPENTER’S 
NEW GUIDE, 


ing a new and much improved edition, with plans for | 
va staircases, and the lines for producing the face 
and falling moulds—never before published, with eighty- 
three copper plates, and observations on the strength of 
timber, by William Johnson, Architect, of Philadelphia, 
and Peter Nicholson, author of The Carpenters’ and Join- 
ers’ Assistant. 13th edition. Also 


MASON’S FARRIER AND STUD-BOOK, 
By SKINNER. 


Anew, much enlarged, and improved edition. 
HIND’S FARRIERY AND STUD-BOOK, 
New edition, enlarged, &c. 
RUSCHENBERGER’S VALUABLE SERIES 
OF BOOKS 


On Natural History for Schools, Colleges, and Fami- 
lies, in eight parts, separate, and the whole com- 
plete, bound in 2 vols. 12mo. 


LIFE OF GENERAL Z. TAYLOR; 


Also 
TAYLOR & STAFF. 12mo. 
GENERAL SCOTT AND STAFF. 
° With Illustrations. 
EBERLE’S PRACTICE: THERAPEUTICS. 
Children and Notes’ New Edition. 


*,* A large assortinent of School, Medical, Law, Mis- 
cellaneous, and New Books, constantly on hand, and for 
sale at the lowest wholesale prices. 

my6 4t 


12mo. 


Just Published by 
GEORGE NICHOLS, 


BOOKSELLER TO THE UNIVERSITY, 
IN CAMBRIDGE. 


1. THE CLOUDS OF ARISTOPHANES, with Notes by 
C. C. Felton, Eliot Professor of Greek Literature. New 
and Revised Edition. 


2. THE PANEGYRICUS OF ISOCRATES, from the 
Text of Bremi, with English Notes by C. C. Felton. 


3. POEMS BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. Second 


4.A SYNOPsis OF THE LICHENES OF NEW ENG- 

jJand, the other Northern States, and British America. 
ard Tuckerman, A 

Also for sale, 
AN EXAMINATION OF NORTH AMERI- 
CAN LICHENES. 
Witha Magy gone Bh of the Structure and General 
History of the 


By Edw 


BY EDWARD TUCKERMAN. 


In Press, 
THE BIRDS OF ARISTOPHANES. 
Votes by Professor Felton. 
miitf 


GOUPIL, VIBERT & C0., 
WHOLESALE PRINTSELLERS, 
289 Broadway (up stairs), 

NEW YORK. 


OUPIL, VIBERT & CO., 
established a branch of 








in Paris, 
business in this 


city, beg to call the attention of the Trade to their exten- 
sive assortment of FRENCH, ENGLISH, GERMAN, 
AND mien pee ENGRAVINGS AND LITHOGRAPHS. 
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CLASSICAL BOOKS. 


HE subscribers would call the attention of Classical 
Teachers and Students to the following List of Books 
adapted to their wants :— 


AINSWORTH’S LATIN DICTIONARY. 8vo. The 
bey vom Latin Lexicon published in the country, and 
suited to all the wants of the Student. 

ANTHON'S ABRIDGMENT OF AINSWORTH’S 
Latin Dictionary ; containing all the Words of the larger | 
Lexicons, and abridged only in the Quotations and Refer. | 
ences, on account of size and price: particularly suited to | 
beginners, and for Ladies’ Seminaries. 

KINGSLEY‘S TACITUS. 

JACOBS'S LATIN READER. 

CORNELIUS NEPOS. The neatest and mostcomplete 
edition of this Author, Published in this country. 

LEVERET’S NEW LATIN TUTOR. 

SMART’S TRANSLATION OF HORACE. The 
works of Horace, translated literally into English Prose, 
for the use of those who are desirous of Acquiring and 
Recovering a competent Knowledge of the Latin Lan- 





guage. 
URIAH HUNT & SON, 
Bosoksellers and Publishers, 
n6 tf 44 North Fourth st. Philad. 





COOLEY, KEESE & HILL. 


Thursday, Friday, and Saturday Evenings, 
May 25th, 26th, and 27th, at half past 
seven o'clock, 


A VALUABLE COLLECTION OF BOOKS, in- 
cluding nearly all the best English authors, amongst 
which will be found Bayle’s Dictionary, 5 vols. folio; 
Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom, 6 vols. ; Edinburgh Review, a 
Complete Set, 72 vols. ; pres i Annual Register ; Philo- 
sophical Transactions of the Royal Society, 18 vols. 4to. ; 
Nicholson's Journal of Philosophy, 34 vols.; De Foe's 
Works, 20 vols.; Robertson’s Works, 12 vols.; British 
Theatre, 30 vols.; Thompson’s Annals of Philosophy, 28 
vols.; Pennant’s Illustrated History of London, 2 vols. 
many rare portraits and plates; Rapin’s History of Eng- 
land, 5 vols. folio; Clarendon’s His of the ‘Rebellion, 
4 vols. folio; Cunningham's Gallery of Pictures, 2 vols. 75 
ss Crevier's Roman Emperors, 10 vols. 8vo.; 
Grose’s Antiquities of England, 4 vols. folio, &c. 





ALSO 
EARLY PRINTED CLASSICS AND OTHER WORKS. 


Valuable Books of Engravings, Pictorial Sceneries, 
History of Public Schools, Universities, &c., being an Im- 
of Books from England, including most of the 

Id Standard Editions of the best Authors. my 13 


NEW BOOKS, 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


BY A. 8. BARNES & C0O., 


51 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


PARKER’S COMPENDIUM OF NATURAI. 
Experimental Philosophy. Trade price, $1. 


ne ha NEW ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Trade price, 


cts. 
FULTON & EASTMAN’S BOOK-KEEPING. Do. 60 cts. 
FULTON & EASTMAN’S CHIROGRAPHIC CHARTS, 
in two numbers, mounted. Net price, $5. 
KEY TO DITTO. Trade price, 25 cts. 
FULTON & EASTMAN’S PENMANSHIP. 
price, 20 cts. 
MANSFIELD'S HISTORY OF THE MEXICAN WAR. 
Trade price, $1 25. 


MANSFIELD'S LIFE OF GENERAL SCOTT. Trade 
price, $1 25. 





AND 


Trade 


IN PRESS. 
BARNARD ON SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE. 
a FIRST LESSONS IN NATURAL 


josophy. 
DAVIES’ PRIMARY TABLE BOOK. my6 tf 


THIS WEEK. 


CHARLES CHESTERFIELD; 
THE YOUTH OF GENIUS. 
BY MRS. TROLLOPE. 


Many Illustrations. Price 50 cents. 


In literary acquirements Mrs. Trollope has few superi- 
ors among her sex. Her numerous productions have met 
with great public favor in Europe ; and the present one, 
“Charles Chesterfield,” is so seducing that we have not 
hesitated to place it before the American reader, maugre a 
certain sort of notoriety the distinguished authoress once 
obtained. 


THE PRISONS UNVEILED!!! 
MYSTERIES OF THE CRIMINAL 
RECORDS. 
DERIVED FROM BOTH HEMISPHERES. 
This startling book of revelation—a book which in rela 


tion to its amazing disclosures claims the stamp of being 
the most singular that ever was printed—is now ready. 


Nearly Completed end lo appear forthwih. 
THE REFORMED HIGHWAYMAN. 


Grand closing book of the series which has already 
earned for the gifted author (Reynolds), a reputation supe 
rior to James, Bulwer, or Ainsworth. 


FAUST; A ROMANCE. 


SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED. 
Fac-simile of the prized London edition. 


MEMOIRS OF A PHYSICIAN. 


In a very short time the public will be put in possession 
of this great tableau—as valuable for its go | of the old 
French Monarchy, as it is delightful for its imaginative 
scenes. Balsamo, the chief character, isa more wonder- 
ful creation than Scott ever made in his life. T'wo parts 
are already published. Price 25 cents. 


THE SEVEN CAPITAL SINS. 
BY EUGENE SUE. 


This work is rapidly going forward. The first book of 
the seven, “ Pripz,” has already appeared, “ Exvy,”’ the 
second, is ready. 


THE FIRST STEP TO CRIME; 


OR, 


The “ Progress of Vice from the effects ef the 
Bottle.” 
Will shortly appear. 


Recently Issued. 

DOMBEY & SON. Charles Dickens. 50 cents. 

BRIAN O’LINN ; Or, Luck is Everything. Col. H. Max- 
well. 50 cents. 

CHRISTOPHER TADPOLE. With numerous IIlustra- 
tions by Leach. Albert Smith. 75 cents. 

CORINNE, OR ITALY. Madame De Stael. 50 cents. 

CRUISE OF THE MIDGE. By the Author of “Ben 
Brace,” “ Arethusa,” &c &c. 50 cents. 

DARK LADY OF DOONA. Maxwell. 
324 pp. 50 cents. 

ELLEN MUNROE. Sequel to “ Life in London.” Vols. 
land2. $1. 

ESTHER DE MEDINA; Or, Crimes of London. 
and2. $1. 

EVA,;; Or, the Isles of Life and Death. Edward Maturin. 
50 cents. 

FIRST FALSE STEP; Or, the Pathof Crime. 25 cents. 

GEORGE LOVEL; A Tale. James Sheridan Knowles. 
25 cents. 


Tn one volume; 


Vols. 1 


GEORGE, THE PLANTER OF THE ISLE OF 
France. A. Dumas. 50 cents. 

HISTORY OF ST. GILES ANDST.JAMES. Douglas 

Jerrold. 37 cents. 





JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


A BOOK FOR EVERY YOUNG MAN IN AMERICA. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
THE LETTERS OF 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS TO HIS SON 


ON THE BIBLE AND ITS TEACHINGS. 
In one elegant miniature volume of one hundred and 
twenty-eight pages. Price 374 cents. 
Orders from the trade lly solicited. 
Published and for sale by booksellers generally. 
DERBY, MILLER & 





y supplied.) f12 6m 





JACK TIER; Or, the Florida Reef; the last new Novel 
fr. 


JAMES II. A Tale of the Revolution of 1688. 25 cents. 
LAUNCELOT WIDGE. Charies Hooton. 25 cents. 
LIFE IN LONDON. Vols.land2. §1. 


LOG OF A PRIVATEER'S MAN. Capt. Marryatt. 25 
cents. 


LOVES OF PARIS. From the French of Paul de Feval. 
50 cents. 


MARMADUKE WYVILL; A Romance. Herbert. A 
Tale of the Commonwealth. 25 cents. 


MYSTERIES OF LONDON. From the French. 2 vols. 
$1. 


MONTE CHRISTO. Alexander Dumus. $1. 
BURGESS, STRINGER & CO, 








my6 tf Aubarn, N. York. 





my13 222 Broadway, cor. Ann. st. 
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A NEW BOOK FOR SHAKSPEARE’S 
ADMIRERS. 


GEO. F. COOLEDGE & BROTHER, 


NEW YORK, 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 
A SUPPLEMENT TO THE PLAYS 
or 


WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE; 


COMPRISING 


The seven dramas which have been ascribed to his pen, 
but which are not included with his writings in modern 
editions—namely,—The Two Noble Kinsmen ; The Lon- 
don Prodigal ; Thomas, Lord Cromwell: Sir John Old- 
castle; The Puritan, or, the Widow of Watling Street; 
The Yorkshire Tragedy ; and the Tragedy of Locrine. 
Edited with Notes and an Introduction to each play 

By WILLIAM GILMORE SIMMS, Fse., 
First American Edition. 
1 vol. 8vo. cloth extra. 


G. F. C. & Broruer also publish 
THE 
ILLUSTRATED AMERICAN LIBRARY, 


INTENDED FOR 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES AND GENERAL READING, 


COMPRISING 

1. THE LIFE OF GENERAL FRANCIS MARION. 
By W. Gilmore Simms, Esq. With Illustrations. 1 
vol. 12mo., 10th edition, 

2. THE LIFE OF CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH, of Vir 
ginia. By W. Gilmore Simms, Esq. With Illustra- 
tions, 1 vol. 12mo. 


3. THE LIFE OF GENERAL ISRAEL PUTNAM: 
containing many Anecdotes and [ncidents in his Life 
never before published. By William Cutter. With 
Illustrations. 1 vol. I2mo. 

4. INCIDENTS IN AMERICAN HISTORY, Compiled 
from authentic sources. By J. W. Barber. With Lllus- 
trations. 1 vol. 12mo. 


5. SIGNERS OF THE DECLARATION OF INDE 
pendence—Biographical Sketches of the Lives of. Com- 
piled from authentic sources. By B.J.Lossing. Author 
of “ 1776," &c., &c. With Illustrations. 1 vol. ]2mo. 
The Series will be continued by adding other volumes 

of the same American character, two or three of which 

are now in press. 

“These are not only books which are books, but Ameri- 
can books, admirably adapted to inculcate and foster a 
taste for National Literature, and national objects of re- 
spect and grateful recollection.’—New Orleans Bee. 











Splendidly Illustrated Edition of Shakspeare. 
THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 


WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE; 


INCLUDING HIS POEMS, 


With Dr. Johnson’s Preface, 
A Glossary, and an Account of each Play, 
AND 
A MEMOIR OF THE AUTHOR. 

BY THE REV. WILLIAM HARNESS, M.A., 
Whith a splendid Portrait from the Chandos picture, and 
forty beautiful Illustrations engraved on Steel by 
the first English Artists, 

To which is appended, 

A SUPPLEMENT TO THE PLAYS; 
COMPRISING 


The Seven Dramas which have been ascribed to his 
pen, but which are not included with his writings in 
modern edition 


For ie the Booksellers generally. a8 2m 
THE FRENCH REPUBLIC! 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 
GOUPIL, VIBERT & CO., 
Print Publishers in Paris, and to be found at their depot, 
289 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
A SPLENDID PRINT OF 


THE PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT, 
With true Likenesses of 
Lamartine, Ledru-Rollin, Garnier-Pages, 
Arago, Dupont de Eure, Louis Blanc, 
farrast, Pagnerre, Cremieuz, 
Marie, Flocon, and Albert. 

The Trade is respectfully requested to send in all orders 
with dispatch. G. V. & Co. have also on hand a large 
assortment of the most salable French and English En- 
gravings. al2 Gt 








THE GRAND COLLECTION 
OF THE 
WORKS OF THE 


OLD MASTERS. 


Ts to be again opened, 

On and after Monday the 20th of March, at the ' 
GALLERY OF THE 

LYCEUM BUILDING. 


mis tf No. 563 Broadway.— Admittance 25 cents. 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


CHARLES §. FRANCIS & CO. 


CHANNING’S*WORKS. 6 vols. 8th complete edition, 
$3 00. 





AURELIAN ; or, Lettersfrom Rome. By William Ware. 
2 vols. ; a Sequel to Zenobia, $1 25. 

ZENOBIA; or, Letters from Palmyra. By Wm. Ware. 
7th edition, 2 vols. $1 25. 


“— ; or, Scenes in Judea. By Wm. Ware. 2 vols. 


OLD WINE IN NEW BOTTLES; or, Spare Hours of a 
Student in Paris. By A. K. Gardner, M.D. $1, cloth ; 
75 cents, paper. 

THOUGHTS ON THE POETS By H. T. Tuckerman, 
Esq. 3d edition, 75 cts. 

WORKS OF ORVILLE DEWEY, D.D. A new revised 
edition, 3 vols. $3. 

A CHRISTMAS GREETING. Thirteen New Stories 
from the Danish of Hans Christian Andersen. 374 
cents. 

A PICTURE BOOK WITHOUT PICTURES. Trans- 
lated from the Danish of Hans Christian Andersen, by 
Mary Howitt. With Portraitand Memoir. 374 cents. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL SINGING BOOK ; a collec- 
tion of Sacred Music, consisting of the most familiar 
Psalm and Hymn Tunes, for use in Churches, Sunday 
Schools, and Families. 374 cts. | 

MIDSUMMER EVE; a Fairy Tale of Love. By Mrs: 
S.C. Hall. 624 cents, cloth ; 374 cents, paper. 

THE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. A 
new and carefully revised edition, 3 vols. 12mo. finely 
illustrated, $3 50. 

MEMOIRS OF MADAME DE STAEL AND MADAME 
Roland. By L. Maria Child. 63 cts. 

THE BOOK OF ENTERTAINMENT of CURIOSITIES 
and Wonders in Nature, Art, and Mind. 2 illustrated 
vols. of nearly 1000 pages each, $1 25 each vol. 

GRAPES AND WINE. A Visit to the principal Vine- 
yards of Spain and France; giving a minute Account of 
the different methods pursued in the Cultivation of the 
Vine, and the Manufacture of Wine; with a descriptive 
Catalogue of the different varieties of Grape, &c. By 
Jas, Busby, Esq. _ 374 cts, 

RAINBOWS FOR CHILDREN. A beautifully illustrated 
Juvenile, Edited by L. Maria Child. $1. 

THE STORY WITHOUT AN END. Translated from 
the German of Carove, by Sarah Austin. With a Pre- 
face and Key to the Emblems, by A. Bronson Alcott, 
374 cents. 








IN PRESS, 
THE DANISH STORY BOOK. 
BY HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 
CHAS. 8S. FRANCIS & CO., 
252 Broadway, New York. 


Boston: J. H. Francis; Philadelphia: Zeiber & Co.; 
Cincinnati: Bradley & Anthony. myl3tf 


CALIGRAPHIC PAPER. 


A NEWLY INVENTED DRAWING PAPER, 
adapted especially for 
Pencil, Black Chalk, Crayon, India Ink, 
and Sepia Drawings, 
AVING a white ground of a peculiar composition (not 
subject to change by the ordinary effects of time, fou! 
air, or sulphoretted Hydrogen), upon which a tint is im- 
pressed, of various shades and sizes, forming an excellent 
surface to work upon; the tint of the paper serving as the 
middle tint of the drawing, and the lights being produced 
by scraping through the tint into the ground, forming more 
beautiful and certain effeets with less labor than by any 
other method. 
Ithas been used by many of the best Artists, and has 
received their unqualified approbation. 
Manufactured and sold, by 
JOHN P. RIDNE 


497 Broadway, “ Art Union Dulldiags.” 
Lithographic Prints from pictures b 
in course of publication, enpoonty 
Caligraphic 








ada) as for the , Which will be 

SE eps peoehrag 
be found exceedingly appropriate for 

Schools. , Teachers allowed a discount. myl3 tf 








[May 20. 


The subscribers respectfully call attention to 
LIPPINCOTT'S EDITIONS OF 


THE HOLY BIBLE; 


Printed in the best manner, with beautiful type, on the nest 
stzed paper, and bound in the mast oplendid end eck 
tial styles. Warranted to be correct, and equal to the 
best English edition, at much less price. To be had with 
or without plates, the publishers having supplied them 
selves with over twenty steel engravings, by the first 
artists. 


BAGSTER’S COMPREHENSIVE BIBLE, 


Royal Quarto, 
Ta neat, plain binding, ® ; - - from $3 to %5 
“ Turkey Morocco, extra, gilt edges ° “ 60 IP 
“s = with splendid Plates, “ to 15 
or Beveled side, gilt clasps and Illumi- 

nations, . ° “ to %5 


THE CROWN QUARTO BIBLE, 


The Bible, without note or comment. Universally admitted 
to be the most beautiful Bible extant. 
In neat, plain binding, eres - from $3 to $5 
“ Turkey Morocco, gilt edges, . . - * €6t0 2 
. & “ with splendid Steel Engrav- 
° ; : Oto 15 
“ “clasps, é&c., with plates and iliumina- 
— eS So 5 5 to 25 
“ rich velvet, with richly gilt ornaments, to 50 


SUPER ROYAL OCTAVO BIBLE, 
In neat, plain binding, . from 1 75 to 2 50 
“ Turkey Morocco, giltedges, . 7 2 50 to 5 00 
Pi. “ with splendid steel en- 


gravings. . . 3 50 to8 00 

* ™ clasps, &c., with plates and 
iluminations, . 3 10 00 to 12 0 
“ rich velvet, with richly gilt ornaments, 12 00 to 20 00 


THE 1Smo. OR PEW BIBLE. 
In neat plain binding 50 cents to I 00 


“ [mitation, gilt edge $1 CO to 1 50 
“ Turkey, super extra P ’ 175 to 2 25 
a ter we with clasps 2 50 to 375 
“ Velvet, richly gilt ornaments 3 50 to 8 0 


A beautiful Pocket Edition, 32mo. with large 
type, and steel plates. 
In neat, plain binding ° cents to 1 00 
7 “ 


“ tucks, or pocket-book style to 1 00 
“ roan, imitation, gilt edge ° - 100 “ “wld 
“ ‘Turkey, super extra ° ° - 130 * two 20 
“ a - “ gilt clasps - 2530 “ to 3 WW 


“ Velvet, with richly gilt ornaments 300 “ to 70 


J, P. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
Philadelphia. 


ROBERT CRAIGHEAD, 
PRINTER, 
112 FULTON STREET, N. Y. 


R CRAIGHEAD having replenished his Office with a 
e large assortment of new and handsome type, is pre- 
pared to execute printing of every description in the best 
style and on the most reasonable terms. 

Books in Foreign La , Latin, Greek, French, &c. 
printed with accuracy an ~ Gentlemen residing 
at a distance, and unablé to the passage of 
their works through the press, may de (as heretofore) 
upon the utmost care being taken to ensure their correct 
ness. 


POWER PRESS WORK. 
( ey several Power “~ pe the latest construction 
whic ve su hand- now in 
operation, R. OT Wnmthid ws be Git chee eek ies 
style not to be surpassed by any other establishment, and 
at very moderate charges. 


STEREOTYPE FOUNDRY. 


mill tf 








city, feels confidence in calling 
others to his Establishment, where punc- 

despatch, combined with al) the requisites of 
workmanship, may be depended upon. Prices as 
avorable as in any other Foundry. 


N. B.—Reference is made to the Jo yoteres | Publishers 


who have had ample opportunity of the 
ei— 

Wiley & Putnam M. W. Dodd. 

% Baker & Scribner. 
M. H. Newman & Co. Lewis Colby & Co. 
Harper & Daniel Fanshaw. 
BBA WoWoel he Craighead ; 

Brother. H. & 8. Raynor. 

Paine & C. 8. Francis & Co. 
American Society. W. E. Dean. 


